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The Catechism in the Teaching Process 


Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D.* 


HE content of catechetical instruction is the Gospel of 

Jesus Christ with its treasures of truth and grace. To 

announce the glad tidings of salvation Christ instituted 
His Church and sent forth His chosen messengers to all 
peoples and classes of men, to adults and children. 


convey little illuminating information to the immature mind 
and are, moreover, out of harmony with child psychology. 
And so the battle rages around the so-called “Catechism 
Question,” with little prospect of abating in the near future. 


Antiquity of Definite Formulas 


The Church faithfully fulfilled this mandate of her founder, 

- Loui § from the very beginning of her history, in a threefold way. It is indeed true that, in the primitive Church and during 
on First, she proclaimed the history of salvation —the thrilling the Middle Ages, the word “catechism” (catechismus) meant 
Kans, j story of the deeds of the merciful God for sinful humanity, something different from what it signifies today. Only since 
tudents @ which begins with the protoevangelium of Genesis, continues the beginning of the sixteenth century was that term employed 

") uninterruptedly through the Old Testament dispensation and to designate a book, giving in question-and-answer form a 
r tern jy reaches its culmination in Christ, the Lord, forever living and summary of dogmatic and moral teachings and formulas of 
Jniver. § operating in His mystical body, the Church. Secondly, as the prayer for the use of the faithful, especially of youth. And 
Tereeh teacher and custodian of revealed truth, she preached the doc- yet, despite the diversity of meaning attached to the word, 
o 1927 trine of salvation and, at a very early date, set forth that the catechism, in essence, goes back to the very earliest days 
minary | message clearly and in very definite formulas to protect the of Christianity. New investigations and literary discoveries 
ndelein = faithful from the corruption of heresy, and to serve as un- are presenting day by day, corroborative evidence that, from 

mistakable tokens of orthodoxy. Thirdly, she sought to apply the earliest days, the Church used and handed down definite 
Loyola j the heritage of truth and grace to her children by introducing _ liturgical formulas for public prayer and teaching. The oldest 
ae and celebrating the liturgical Church year, with its holydays of these are the Apostles’ Creed, the Our Father, the Deca- 
atholic | and festivals, its blessings and prayers, the Holy Sacrifice and logue, and the Sacraments. We call them the basic formulas 
‘ion off the sacraments, in a word, by means of the liturgy, and espe- of the catechism, for they constitute, so to speak, the founda- 
ee cially by the heart of the liturgy, the Most Blessed Eucharist. tion of all catechisms. Gradually others were added: the cor- 










Thus, from the beginning of Christianity, the content of 
catechetical instruction appeared in a triple form: Bible his- 
tory, catechism, and liturgy. By means of these Christ be- 
comes for all, young and old, first the way, particularly by 
His exemplary life so beautifully described in the Bible his- 
tory, secondly the truth, by the Church’s teaching set forth 
especially in the catechism, and thirdly the /ife, chiefly in the 
sacraments, that is, in the ecclesiastical liturgy, but above all 
in the Holy Eucharist. 

So long as one is satisfied with this general statement re- 
garding the three branches of catechetical instruction there 
is not much occasion for controversy. But just as soon as one 
puts the specific question as to their relative value and posi- 
tion there is a clash of opinions. The center of the controversy 
is the catechism. In Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages 
there was no catechism, at least not in the form in which it 
appears today. Why then retain it as something sacrosanct? 
The proper medium is rather Bible history, or some other 
manual of religion. The defects of our present-day catechisms 
are stressed with great vehemence, and a plethora of sug- 
gestions offered to remedy the situation. Thé abstract for- 
mulas of the catechism, despite the efforts of the catechist, 





*St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. This is a paper read at the recent 
Catechetical Congress in New York City. 


poral and spiritual works of mercy, the capital sins and vir- 
tues, the precepts of the Church, etc. By means of these the 
Church wished to offer to the faithful in condensed form, as 
it were, the whole content of Christian doctrine, so that they 
might be able to retain the doctrines of faith easily and with- 
out error, and be recognized as Christians. Hence, the cate- 
chism is essentially an outline of Christian doctrine in ab- 
stract, didactic formulas. The form of the catechism has 
changed considerably in the course of the Church’s long his- 
tory, both in scope and internal structure. The problems, 
however, which are usually discussed in connection with the 
so-called “Catechism Question,” do not touch the essence of 
the catechism, but only its form; for example, the division 
of the catechism, the question-and-answer form which has 
been in vogue for centuries, the entire internal structure of 
the little manual, now called the catechism, in contradistinction 
to the Bible history, and similar problems. 

Understood in this sense, the catechism has a venerable 
history. It must continue to be the chief object and center of 
catechetical instruction. Bible history, Church history, and 
liturgy must supplement the catechism, not supplant it. By 
this we do not mean that the catechist must always begin 
with the text of the catechism even in the first school year, 
or that he may not deviate from the sequence of the text, or 
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that he is obliged to regard each and every answer as equally 
important, or that he must confine himself to a mere com- 
mentary of the text. Neither do we claim that the catechism 
is the all-important thing in catechization as a whole; for, 
from the educational viewpoint, Bible history is of equal if 
not greater moment. We do insist, however, that the cate- 
chist must endeavor to impart a correct understanding of 
the contents of the catechism, and adhere rigidly to the same. 
Moreover, Bible history, Church history, and sacred liturgy 
should be grouped around the catechism, and so arranged, 
that they offer real assistance to the children for a better un- 
derstanding of the truths of the catechism, and for a thor- 
ough, vivid, and practical realization of those truths in their 
daily life. 

The standard methods of the past and present offer many 
practical helps to enable the catechist to fulfill this twofold 
object of catechization; namely, to illumine the mind and 
move the will of the child, so that it may really grow “unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ” (Eph. 4:13). It is not our purpose to deal with spe- 
cific catechetical methods. Rather we wish to call attention 
to considerations of a more fundamental character, which, we 
trust, will shed light on the place of the catechism. in the 
teaching process. 


Religion is for Life 


1. We submit, in the first place, that the catechist is not 
merely an instructor, he is pre-eminently an educator. This 
conviction must be deeply rooted in his soul. It must be the 
light of his mind, the breath of his life. Without it, he is 
doomed to fail. Now the task of education is to assist the child 
to lead a religious and moral /ife, not to think or reason about 
life. Hence the catechist must discuss with the children the 
ways and means for the realization of religion and morality 
in a concrete, vivid way. He must practice these means with 
the children over and over again. In the light of concrete 
examples from Bible history, Church history, and child life 
he must point out, and remove, the difficulties and obstacles 
that lie in the path of Christian life. Science (dogmatic and 
moral theology) and the ecclesiastical teaching authority 
gradually set forth the religious and moral values in doc- 
trinal formulas (as dogmatic and moral teachings) and an 
intellectualistic pedagogy was all too satisfied with a knowl- 
edge of these doctrines or truths. It is high time to realize 
that religious and moral instruction has, for its chief object, 
religious and moral practices, internal as well as external. As 
educators we are concerned with doctrinal propositions only 
insofar as they relate to religious and moral actions; namely, 
as short formulations of religious and moral conduct, or as the 
groundwork, or explanation, or justification of a pious Chris- 
tian life. The catechism is the vade mecum of the catechist, 
not merely as a treasury of religious and moral truths, but 
primarily as a guide to a practical Christian life. The cate- 
chist expounds its truths, but above all he trains the little 
ones to live those truths in daily life. This is the first and 
most fundamental pedagogical principle. 

2. In selecting the subject matter to be taught, the cate- 
chist must be guided by the following theological principle: 
Those acts of faith are of paramount importance which are, 
either of themselves or by positive divine determination, neces- 
sary for salvation (necessitate medii vel praecepti). These 
eternal values must be practiced with the little ones, until they 
become their most precious possession. Moreover, those reli- 
gious and moral practices must be stressed again and again, 
which are incumbent on the child in our age, in his home and 
country, in his present or future life and vocation; also those 
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truths (doctrines of faith and morality, historical facts, exist- 
ing institutions) the knowledge of which is necessary or de- 
sirable for an intelligent and joyful performance of these 
duties, and for an understanding and appreciation of their ab- 
solute value in the face of the changing, and often loose, stand- 
ards of modern unbelief. 


Truths to be Stressed 


3. The catechist is a guide to life eternal. His vision em- 
braces the whole of the catechism, but it is ever fixed un- 
erringly on the basic truths and values of Christian belief 
and practice. To these he points over and over again, until 
they become, as it were, the broad highways that stand out, 
clearly and unmistakably, amid the labyrinthine network of 
crossroads and bypaths. 

It is our solemn duty, and also our high privilege, to pro- 
claim, in season and out of season, the basic values of the 
religious life. 

To this end we must train the children to practice the fol- 
lowing religious acts: adoration of the triune God, grateful 
love, childlike trust, wholehearted surrender to the benevolent 
will of God, our Father, and to His fatherly dispensations ; 
grateful love of, and dedication to God, our Saviour, who be- 
came man for our sakes, whose Sacred Heart beats with love 
of us, His children, especially in the Holy Eucharist; confi- 
dence in the guidance of God, the Holy Spirit, dwelling within 
us, ever present in all the affairs of God’s kingdom on earth, 
and of the soul’s salvation; confidence in. the forgiveness of 
sin, and a firm resolve to persevere in the event of a lapse 
into sin. These acts we must set forth, not in a vague, abstract 
way, but concretely and vividly, and apply them to the vari- 
ous situations of child life and adolescence. We must teach 
the little ones to practice these acts often, but especially in 
connection with the traditional prayers and hymns, and in the 
spontaneous outpourings of Christian piety, above all before 
the tabernacle. 

Obviously, this presupposes a knowledge of the basic con- 
cepts and truths of the religious life. Hence the catechist must 
present the following truths, not in a cold, didactic manner, 
but with joyous enthusiasm: (1) God, one in nature and three 
in person, a pure spirit infinitely happy in Himself, perfect 
in knowledge and will, the fatherly, benevolent, primal Source 
of all that is, of the gifts of nature and the Spirit, foreseeing 
all things in His omnipresent knowledge and wisdom, sustain- 
ing and directing all things by His laws of nature and moral- 
ity, ever faithful in His rewards and punishments, but also 
merciful to the repentant sinner. (2) The soul, the higher 
Godlike ego, in a body that perishes and seeks to draw the 
soul downwards. Grace, good deeds and virtues, the soul’s 
most lovely adornment and its true happiness. (3) Eternity, 
happy or unhappy, the final, irrevocable state, the omnipresent 
focal point toward which all the fleeting moments of earthly 
life converge. (4) Jesus Christ, the God-man, in His earthly 
life our exemplar and teacher, our loving Saviour by His 
sacrificial obedience unto death, in His glorious life “always 
living to make intercession for us” (Hebr. 7:25), as Eucharis- 
tic Christ, dwelling in the bosom of the Church —in the 
tabernacle and in the hearts of the faithful. (5) The Church, 
God’s kingdom on earth, with its visible human organs (Pope, 
Bishops, priests, missionaries), directed by the invisible spirit 
of God and of Christ that it might fulfill its mission — the 
promulgation of God’s revelations, the administration of the 
efficacious conditions and pledges of salvation (the Sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, and liturgical rites). (6) The theoretical 
foundations for a life of prayer (the different kinds of prayer, 
not prayer of petition only!) are contained in the proper con- 
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cept of God. It is necessary, however, to show the connection 
between the life of prayer and the individual concrete phe- 
nomena of life; that is, of life joyful and sorrowful, internal 
and external, personal and social, until the children have 
learned to pray in the name and in the spirit of Jesus. 

4, Religion cannot be divorced from morality. Genuine reli- 
gion leads to moral action; worship of God necessarily in- 
cludes whole-hearted obedience of God’s will. And so the 
catechist sees clearly also the great highways of moral life 
running through the little manual called the catechism, and 
upon these he keeps his eyes fixed unerringly, and to these he 
directs the little ones with loving, patient persistence. 

We must endeavor to train the children to cherish and prac- 
tice the chief values of the moral life. They are the following: 
love of one’s neighbor; that is, not mere sympathy, but a 
readiness to help and protect everyone needing assistance, 
whether of soul or body; courage for the truth; respect for, 
and, if needs be, protection of our neighbor’s property; rev- 
erence and love of parents, the aged, and those in a higher 
station of life; self-control with regard to the elemental im- 
pulses of nourishment, sex, and comfort; a social attitude 
(solidarity) ; that is, a readiness to dedicate oneself to the 
common duties and ideals of the family, of civil and ecclesias- 
tical societies, of the state and nation, of optional, vocational, 
and charitable associations and missionary endeavors. 


Basic Practices 

To this end we must explain and practice with the children 
the following means of moral development: (1) asceticism ; 
that is, voluntary exercise in moral actions, both negative and 
positive; (2) examination of conscience, not merely the gen- 
eral and sacramental, but also frequent (weekly and even 
daily) scrutiny of the soul, which looks not only to faults but 
also to their causes, to the obstacles and dangers to progress; 
an examination which rejoices in success, which not only de- 
tests sins, but also includes specific good resolutions; (3) 
meditation (days of retreat) and the frequent reception of 
the Sacraments. 

In every instruction these dominant truths of the moral 
order should reverberate in unmistakable tones: (1) The moral 
law is eternal and unchangeable like the laws of nature, like 
God, the primal source of both, although the possibilities of 
application change with the changing conditions of human so- 
cial life, and though its fulfillment admits of various degrees 
of perfection. (2) The Old Testament, as the preparatory and 
imperfect formulation of ‘““God’s Commandments,” must, from 
the very outset, be supplemented by the explanation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which “fulfills” them. (3) The moral 
law is an emanation of the benevolent, fatherly love of God, 
not the despotism of the absolute ruler, and aims solely at 
the true welfare of man and humanity, even though immature, 
human reason so often fails to perceive that truth. (4) “His 
Commandments are not difficult,’ in fact, our better nature 
spontaneously recognizes this, and sufficient grace is assured 
all in the event of difficult conflicts. (5) The fulfillment of 
God’s Commandments (morality) makes man free, strong, 
beautiful. (6) Morality is our true and indestructible happi- 
ness, the source of peace such as the world can neither give 
nor take away from us. 

Hence we must present not only supernatural motives of 
religion (such as God’s honor, grateful love of God or Christ, 
eternal happiness or misery), but we should make use also 
of natural motives and sanctions (for instance, feeling of 
joy or sadness, the tribute meted to persons of character by 
noble-minded men, contempt of self because of moral weak- 
ness, loss of honor, punishment imposed by courts of justice). 
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These latter should be set forth vividly and joined with the 
supernatural motives. 

Let us not halt at the /ower frontiers of morality! Thus far 
you may go and no farther! Rather let us lead the little ones 
enthusiastically up to the heights, where they may gaze in 
rapture on the ideals of the moral life. In other words: 
Positive moral teaching should be our goal as educators. 


Understanding Necessary 


It is not enough to present virtue or vice as completed acts, 
or merely to explain their definition. We must describe the 
origin and growth of virtue or vice, point out to the children 
the hidden germs, the initial manifestations of moral good and 
evil. The basic law of moral growth or decay must be incul- 
cated not in a general way; it must be applied to individual 
duties. The children must realize that every act strengthens 
the disposition to its repetition, every omission weakens that 
disposition. They must be taught to look at morality from the 
genetic viewpoint. 

Finally, the catechism contains other treasures of ravishing 
beauty; these the catechist must not neglect to set before the 
eyes of the little ones to captivate and to inspire. The sacred 
liturgy, particularly the Blessed Eucharist and the sacraments, 
constitutes a most important object of religious instruction 
and education, not only as a social function or as the symbolic 
bearer of religious and moral values, but chiefly because it is 
divinely instituted to be an efficacious means of grace and a 
duty imposed upon all of God’s children. If liturgy, in the 
stricter and wider sense (including, therefore, the so-called 
popular devotions), is to continue to be, or to become again 
what it once was, a vital factor in the life of the community, 
our teaching may not confine itself to a theoretical treatment 
of the essence and meaning of the liturgical acts and of our 
duty to share in their use. We must endeavor to teach the 
children to take an active part in the Church’s liturgical life. 
Hence we must explain the liturgical prayers and hymns; we 
must show them how to conduct themselves in the various 
definite situations of public religious worship. 

The chief objects of liturgical training are: (1) The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in its various liturgical manifestations, 
its fixed and changing prayers and hymns, frequent Holy 
Communion so intimately connected with it, the proper con- 
duct while assisting at the august mystery of faith. (2) The 
sacraments must be explained in their ritual and prayers, to- 
gether with the proper dispositions required for their fruitful 
reception, also the rites used on the solemn occasion of death 
and burial. (3) All celebrations and devotions commonly used 
in the parish, with their respective prayers and hymns. (4) 
The Sundays, holydays, and festive seasons with their special 
rites and texts, the places of public divine worship with their 
appointments, reverence for the sacred vessels, etc. All these 
precious forms of public worship must be lovingly fitted into 
the warp and woof of our instructions, so that they captivate 
the mind and heart of God’s children. 

If we regard the catechism in this way, it will cease to be 
a bugbear to teacher and pupil. Through the medium of Bible 
history, Church history and sacred liturgy, the abstract values 
and verities will assume concrete form, move the little ones 
with irresistible unction, arouse exalted religious emotions 
and crush out and put to shame all that is base and ignoble. 
It will become a living thing, beautiful, consoling, precious, 
awe-inspiring. 

But, in God’s name, let us not hold the catechism in our 
hands only! Let us put it into our minds by a living faith, 
that does not halt at the outer shell of the text, but looks in 
wonder into “the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of 
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the knowledge of God” (Rom. 11:33). Let us put it into our 
hearts warmed by the love of Christ, and burning within us 
as we walk in the way and open up the treasures of truth 
and grace to the little ones. That faith and love will appear in 
our voice and manner, in the devout ejaculations and prayers 
that spring spontaneously to our lips, as we labor with Christ 
in the glorious ministry of the word. Fellow catechists! let 


AILURE?” is a word, an unpleasant one, which is usually 
considered a necessary part of a teacher’s vocabulary. 
So is “maladjustment.” These words are not new, and 
will undoubtedly be with us in most schools as long as we 
deal with human beings, which will be always. But, if present 
trends continue into the future, the attitudes toward failures 
and maladjustments will be quite different from past attitudes. 
The literature on the subject indicates certain trends. 

1. “Failure” is taking on a new meaning. Formerly it meant 
“not passing” a subject or a grade. Now it is also applied to 
those individuals who are not working up to their capacities. 
According to the former interpretation a mark of “B” indi- 
cated success on the part of the student; according to the 
growing interpretations of success and failure a “B” may 
actually be associated with failure, if, for example, the student 
receiving it has the ability to get an “A.” Similarly, a student 
receiving a “C” may be deserving of praise; maybe that is all 
that reasonably could be expected from one of his ability. In 
other words, failure is being interpreted both from the view- 
points of relative success and absolute success. A student may 
be a success when compared to his classmates, but a failure 
when compared to what he should have accomplished with 
his ability. The reverse situation is also true. 

2. There is a tendency to lessen the percentage of failure, 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, it costs money to 
have children repeat grades. There are more fundamental 
reasons, however. Educators are trying to adjust the curricu- 
lum to the child’s ability, rather than trying to do the impos- 
sible thing of bringing all students up to some ideal standard. 
They are sensing an element of unfairness in compelling cer- 
tain children to go to school and then failing them because 
they cannot master a program which was intended for a more 
select group. They are heeding the warning of the mental 
hygienists that failures often are the cause of emotional dis- 
turbances, and that these disturbances are often related to 
delinquency. There is even a considerable movement to elim- 
inate failure altogether on the elementary level.’ 

3. More attention is being given to the prevention of failure 
through diagnostic and remedial teaching. Often failure to 
achieve in a certain task is due to a specific weakness in a 
child’s abilities. For example, a child may be weak in long 
division because of a weakness in a certain few addition com- 
binations. These weaknesses, once located, are not difficult to 
overcome by specific remedial work; and the results of so 
overcoming them are more far-reaching than one would expect.” 
Thus, a child who would ordinarily fail may be only tem- 
porarily maladjusted. 





See Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration. Chapters V 
and VI. D. Appleton Century Co., 1934. 
Leo J. Brueckner and Ernest O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 


Failures and Physical Detects 


John P. Treacy, M.S. 
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us cease bickering about the Catechism Question and cate- 
chetical methods. Let us enter into’ the quiet chamber of our 
soul, get down on our knees, petitioning the Holy Spirit to 
open our eyes spiritually, to touch our cold hearts with unction 
from on high, and we shall be catechist, not in name only, but 
in spirit and truth. Thus we shall live up to the requirements 
of our teaching vocation. 





EDITOR'S NOTE. This study of failures in school emphasizes 
the points made in the various articles in the March, 1936, issue 
of “The Catholic School Journal,” which was devoted to the 
physical, mental, and moral health of children. See also the 
address by Msgr. Healy reproduced in the August, 1936, issue. 
Professor Treacy points out the influence of the mental-hygiene 
point of view in the practical problems of schoolroom procedure. 





4. The causes of failure and maladjustment are being 
studied more analytically and comprehensively than was for- 
merly the case. Most of the earlier studies on the reasons for 
failure were conducted through having teachers or students 
write down what they thought were the reasons for failures. 
These reasons were then classified under certain heads. Studies 
based on this procedure are always quite unsatisfactory. Be- 
sides the difficulty of classifying subjective answers under 
headings, there are fundamental problems to overcome. Does 
a student know why he failed? If so, does he always give the 
real reason, or does he give one that is a defense of himself? 
Do teachers know why pupils fail? If so, do they always face 
the issue squarely ?* Probably a better technique‘ is one in 
which the student is given a check list on which to indicate 
the factors responsible for poor work. This approach, together 
with a similar diagnosis by the teacher, would at least serve 
as a working basis for more intensive diagnostic and remedial 
work. 

The Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education’ illustrates a broad approach to the 
diagnosing of failures and maladjustments. In Part I the 
factors associated with learning difficulty are analyzed into 
five groups: Physical conditioning factors in learning; In- 
tellectual factors; Pedagogical factors; Emotional factors; 
Environmental factors. In later sections of the book are sug- 
gestions for studying each of these factors in different sub- 
jects. The implications are that any one of these factors, or 
any combination of them, may be operative in a child’s diffi- 
culties; and that an adequate program for diagnosing malad- 
justments and carrying on remedial measures must consider 
all five. 

5. More and more attention is being given to the physical 
bases of failures and maladjustments. Most learning difficulties 
cannot be explained through physical causes; but many can, 
probably many more than is now realized. And those difficul- 


*See William C. McGinnis, ‘Dodging the Blame for the Failures,’ Journal of Educa 
tion, 117:209-211, April 16, 1934. Author maintains that home conditions, etc., are 
given as causes of failure when the real causes lie in the school. 

4See Reschke, Luvella K., ‘‘A Pupil’s Own Failure Diagnosis,” Wisconsin Journal 0} 
Education, 65:407-409, May, 1933. Also, ‘‘Results of a Pupil’s Own Failure Diagnosis,” 
CatHotic ScHoot JourNnaL, Aug., 1934, p. 168. 

*“Educational Diagnosis’? Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 563 pp. 
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| ties which have a physical basis are, for the most part, more 
' susceptible to correction than are some of the other causes of 
| difficulties (intelligence or home conditions, for example). 





Illustrations of this trend may be found in two recent pub- 


| lications. It is significant that the first chapter of the recent 


yearbook on educational diagnosis® is devoted to physical 


conditioning, and that an entire chapter is devoted to diag- 


' nosis in health education. Throughout this yearbook one finds 


statements such as the following, all of which indicate the 


recognition given by the various authors to physical factors 


in learning. 
When the eye has defects, reading difficulties are likely to arise. 
Similarly, auditory defects lead to incorrect auditory ideas and hence 


' to faulty speech. Not the least important causes of faulty connections 
| of deep social significance are incorrect ideas transmitted from the 
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printed page through the eye or false beliefs promulgated by prop- 
aginda transmitted through the ear.’ 

About 23 per cent of poor readers are found to have visual defects 
that necessitate prescription of glasses.® 

Visual defects may cause a child to make a too prolonged study of 
words and result in regressive movements and reversals. 

Poor motor control may result in reversals. Many children who 
have birth injuries, chorea, or other physical ailments that result in 
lack of precision or unsteadiness in motor adjustments show reversal 
tendencies.® 

About 42 per cent of the poor readers 
discrimination.?° 

One of the first steps in a remedial program should be the correc- 
tion of physical handicaps. When the physical examination reveals 
visual or auditory defects, glandular malfunctioning, malnutrition, 
fatigue, and so forth, effective learning is impossible. When for finan- 
cial reasons the family cannot take steps to correct these deficiencies, 
the aid of public agencies must be invoked. The correction of defects 
and the upbuilding of weaknesses are both essential elements in any 
remedial program founded on the belief that in all cases the primary 
consideration is the well-rounded growth of the learner.1! * 

The condition of general nutrition is of paramount interest because 
nutrition is important for all lines of child development, including 
speech. Ill-nourished children are apt to present sluggish, careless, and 
inadequate speech, characterized by indistinctness and general sloven- 
liness of utterance.” 

A study by Laura Hooper’® raises the problem of the 
school’s responsibility for failures. In studying the reasons 
for failure a study was made of 199 repeaters in Grades I 
and II. Facts were gathered relating to a large number of 
items. Physical examinations were given to 45 of the children, 
and showed that only 41 were without physical defects. The 
defects found among the other 104 were: Enlarged tonsils, 20; 
malnutrition, 19; adenoids, 18; hearing, 14; vision, 9; poor 
muscular co-ordination, 11; strabismus; 3; obesity, 3; birth 
injuries, 3; deviated septums, 2; heart murmurs, 2; chronic 
otitis media, 4; total, 108. 

The physical factors contributing to these failures accord- 
ing to the teachers were: Poor health, 14; illness, 13; defective 
vision, 5; enlarged tonsils, 3; accident, 2; underweight, 2; 
adenoids, 1; defective speech, 1; easily exhausted, 1; heart 
trouble, 1; . paralysis of arm and leg, 1; slow physical develop- 
ment, 1; total, 45. 

The author calls attention to the discrepancies between 
these two lists. For example according to the first list, based 
on a physical examination, there were fourteen pupils with 
defective hearing; but none of the teachers mentioned this 
defect as a possible cause of failure. The total number of 
defects in the first list is 108, as compared with 45 in the 
latter. It is not likely that all of the unnoticed defects were 
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instrumental in causing failures; but surely some of them 
were, and these should have been definitely known by the 
teachers. 

Because of the relationship between successful school work 
and the physical condition of pupils, teachers and administra- 
tors may well examine what they are doing to discover and 
to remedy physical deficiencies. The following questions may 
help in doing this: 

1. Does the health program of the school provide for dis- 
covering and remedying physical defects? Does the budget 
provide funds for this service? Is there adequate personnel ? 

2. Are the teachers conscious of the relationship which 
exists between successful school work and the physical con- 
dition of pupils ? Does the supervisory program provide for 
teacher growth in this direction? 

3. Are the teachers trained to make the preliminary health 
survey of their pupils for the selection of those who need 
examinations by a physician? Do the teachers make this 
survey ? 

4. Are complete physical examinations given to those chil- 
dren who have gross, uncorrected physical defects? Are the 
results carefully used ? 

5. Are pupils taught the relationship between success in 
school and physical condition? Are they taught to watch for 
and report symptoms of physical maladjustment ? 

6. Are the available extra-school facilities utilized in dis- 
covering and remedying physical defects? 

7. Do the teachers confer with parents regarding the phys- 
ical condition of maladjusted children? 

8. Is there a nice balance between school and home respon- 
sibility for the child’s physical well-being? 
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A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him — last 
When out of the woods He came. 

— Sidney Lanier 


MARCH 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill; 

The Plowboy is whooping—anon—anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
— William Wordsworth 
































An Excellent Thing in Woman 


Nancy Urquhart 


BEAUTIFUL speaking voice is so rare in our United 

States that when we hear one, we first rejoice, then 

feel a little wistful. Yet of all human attributes we are 
judged most keenly by the modulation and timber of our 
voices. A good voice is admittedly an asset in the sterner sex, 
but how much more important it is that a woman should 
speak charmingly! As a nation we are not voice-conscious ; 
most of us have not taken the time nor pains to study tone 
handling. But another generation may develop a delightful 
speaking quality, if parents, teachers, and nurses today will 
intelligently face the deficiency and determine how it may be 
corrected. 

Once or twice in a lifetime each of us may hear a golden 
voice ; its music remains in our ears forever.-A beautiful voice 
is a quiet one; it may be a great deal more. Just as a genuinely 
lovely face is the blend of harmonizing features, so an exquisite 
quality of speech is an admixture of three things: correct tone 
placing, purity of sound, and resonance. Good enunciation and 
correct articulation usually accompany sound quality, but 
they may and do exist without it. 

An unpleasing voice, regrettably, is so common we need 
not define it. The reasons for one, however, may range over 
a wide territory. Abnormal growths or disease of the nose or 
throat; a highly nervous temperament; the daily necessity 
of shouting to a deaf member of the family; unconscious 
imitation of a poor voice continually present — these four 
drawbacks are accountable for the defective tones of young 
America. 

Most of the drawbacks can be overcome. Medical treatment 
will work miracles for the voice damaged by physical or 
nervous defect. If the deaf member of the family will study 
lip reading, she will salvage good voices in her household. Of 
course, the largest group of voice offenders contains the imita- 
tors. Hence, finally upon parents, teachers, and nurses — 
those who have daily contact with the younger generation — 
is thrown the responsibility of cultivating something worthy 
of emulation. 

Diction, accent —even the pavements of grammar — are 
directly dependent on early ear training. What a child hears 
at home during the first few years of her life is highly impor- 
tant. The influence exerted by teachers closely follows home 
influence. It is not too much to say that no amount of learning 
can entirely counteract early ear training. We all know the 
college graduate who says, “you was,” because her ear is 
inured to the ungrammatical form; her father and mother 
have always said, “you was.” Undoubtedly, she would write, 
“vou were.” 

The same is true of voice quality. If commands and re- 
proofs are continually screamed at a child, she will screech 
her rebellion and speak raucously ever after. But if the 
mother has a lovely voice, her daughter is given a priceless 
heritage; the child imitates what she constantly hears. 

The teacher of any classroom can well consider the example 
of a correctly handled voice. But in vocational work low- 
pitched tones not only act as a model for her lambs, but they 
lower the noise level in her domain. The children must be still 
enough to hear her directions or the work cannot proceed. The 
teacher who obligingly delivers instructions with the enthu- 
siasm of a police-car siren, encourages a little honest fun 
under cover of the confusion she herself is making. There will 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. In this article needed emphasis is given 
to the importance of the voice in classroom teaching. It would 
be a great service to Catholic children if the voice of teachers 
in Catholic schools were always low, soft, and distinct. Loud, 
strident bellowing of commands and directions above the din, 
or against quiet of the room, has an injurious effect on the 
children’s nervous systems as well as on their appreciations. 


be bedlam in the laboratory. And she stimulates poor voices 
in her pupils. 

Invariably, a teacher who is on good terms with her class, 
who keeps public opinion on the side of law and order, will 
have a low, well-modulated voice. And she will never raise it; 
she won’t have to. In this room the children will speak in low 
voices. Of course, the entire trick of discipline is not turned 
by any one thing. The set of our instructor’s shoulders may 
mean business, even when her face is turned the other way. 
Or she may have braced herself to be a martinet at the be- 
ginning of the term in order that the last months might be 
fair weather. But, however she has established order in her 
classroom, she maintains it by keeping her tones low. She 
does not ruffle the feathered wings of her young ideas, and 
no one’s voice is sacrificed. 

When the writer was doing practice teaching in the Italian 
quarter of an Eastern city, a discerning psychology professor, 
who observed her in action with an eye to criticism, was 
startled at the contrast between two voices— the voice the 
budding teacher used out in the world, and the one with 
which she taught. The subject was domestic science, and 
sixteen lively children were completely out of control. They 
never had been under control! She was amazed at being told 
the trouble lay in the fact that, through sheer terror, she was 
shouting the steps of a carefully planned lesson. Those little 
citizens from Italy well knew that even if pandemonium 
roared in the laboratory, dear teacher’s voice would rise 
above it. 

The psychology observer was too clever to suggest another 
method with that particular class. It was too late. But she 
did transfer the student teacher to milder settlement work, 
where the theory of using a restrained voice was tried out 
with amazing results. Discipline was no longer a nightmare 
to that teacher, nor has it ever been since. She had taken her 
voice for granted, as do most Americans; her natural voice 
was fairly good, her teaching voice abominable. 

We do not know our own voices! Ask anyone who has used 
a dictaphone or made a speech recording for a phonograph. 
The secretary of a San Francisco surgeon was once present at 
the installation of a dictaphone in her chief’s office. During 
the period of experimentation, when her own record cylinder 
was released, she recognized the words she had spoken into 
the mouthpiece, but the voice — well, the voice was the voice 
of a stranger! The surgeon stoutly maintained, however, that 
to him it was the very voice that answered his daily requests. 
Later, his cylinder was dictated and released. He listened with 
a Satisfied air, and remarked: “I had no idea my voice was so 
mellow!” Yet to the ears of his secretary, the tones of her 
master’s voice and its dictaphone recording were identical — 
both unusually good. 

The first step of the campaign, then. is for each of us to 
diagnose her own intonation. When she has discovered wherein 
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it fails to measure up to a voice worth imitating, if fail it does, 
she can attack her problem and make it measure up. The 
parent-teacher organizations, normal schools, and colleges are 
the three groups that can help most signally in creating new 
voices from old. Hundreds of them are helping today. But, 
if the first step for us all is to recognize our national lack, 
the second step is to secure the co-operation of normal schools 
and colleges — co-operation in removing practical courses in 
tone, pitch, and modulation of the voice from the class of 
electives and placing them with required drills. 

There are many proffered courses in public speaking, but 
training in public speaking alone is hardly proper ammunition 
for our target. In such a course one may acquire stage pres- 
ence, the principles of sound carrying, certain means of de- 
livery, and still be blithely unaware that something is signally 
wrong with the voice itself. We have only to recall the radio 
voices of some really great people, and the faulty tones of 
certain instructors in the college lecture room; their points 
are well made, and we absorb what information we may, but 
the vehicle of expression is not pleasing. 

Many exercises given in a really good course of public 
speaking, however, will help us to cultivate well-modulated 
voices if patiently practiced. 

First of all, speaking with a use of the diaphragm places 
the tone correctly, lowers the voice, and gives it depth. A 
whisper from the diaphragm produces a farther-carrying sound 
than a high, nervous tone squeezed from the top of the chest 
through a tightened throat. The words, “hold,” “halt,” and 
“stop” are good exercisers for the muscles of the diaphragm. 
We take a deep breath and say, “oh-h,” feeling the muscles 
tighten as we expel the air. Or we may count from one to 
eight, explosively, as though a toy pistol were going off at 
each number; then in a sustained manner count again, 1—2- 
3-4—5-6-7-8, and cling to each word. All this from the 
diaphragm. 

Another exercise for lowering the tone, at the same time 
increasing its volume, comes to us from a voice of authority 
as eminent as E. E. Clive. We are training for use some here- 
tofore idle muscles near the vocal cords. Twice a day for 
fifteen minutes we place a one-inch cork between the teeth, 
and read aloud, trying to make intelligible sounds. The vocal 
cords will gradually be forced apart by the new position of 
the mouth, and the resulting tone will be deepened and 
strengthened. 


weekly paper, and the monthly and quarterly magazines. 
Because the average weekly paper gives negligible atten- 
tion to a literary department, and because this article, in the 
main will confine itself to the problems of the literary depart- 
ment, we shall make it definite at the outset to consider only 


Greeks periodicals have three ordinary classifications: the 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Brother Cajetan has done a real service 
to the school paper, particularly the school paper that uses 
a few “stars” to the neglect of the general student body. The 
school paper here finds its justification in its service to the 
whole student body. Many practical suggestions and insights 
characterize the paper. 





Getting Students to Write 
tor the School Magazine Brother Cajetan, C.F. X. 
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Purity of sound is gained by relaxing the head and throat 
muscles. Yawning is a splendid exercise for encouraging these 

muscles to drop into repose. If we consciously place our 

tones as near the front of our heads as possible, still speaking 

quietly, we have a good chance of avoiding the dreaded nasal 

twang. The words, “clearness,” “brilliancy,” “purity,” — pleas- 

ing in themselves — repeated again and again will help place 

our head tones forward, and develop clarity. 

We hum our way to resonance — hum with our lips, heads, 
and chests, until we discover which tiny sound boxes send out 
musical reverberation. Vowel sounds give beauty to speech. 
If we learn to handle well our vowels, the battle of good tone 
production is half won. Consonants are the structure of speech ; 
but it is truly said if we take care of the vowels the consonants 
will take care of themselves. 

Once the older generation is trained as exemplars, knowing 
and producing good speaking voices, we may turn the full 
force of our attention to the younger generation. Criticizing 
poor voices in children, however, without offering them some- 
thing constructive, is senseless cruelty. We shall only make 
them ill at ease at an age when self-possession is important. 
If a teacher is confident her own voice is beyond reproach, 
and is sure that her children are getting something construc- 
tive in the way of an example at home, she can place a lot of 
trust in emulation. If her pupils, however, are from homes 
where all influences pull against hers, this road will be a long 
one, and some of the voice drills of her own training days 
may well be passed on to her classes. Drills might be given 
with breathing exercises between recitation periods, or in com- 
bination with singing lessons. An appeal to a girl child’s 
vanity is not bad tactics: If she learns to use her voice in a 
sweet and pleasing way, we tell her, she will be that much 
more attractive when she is grown! 

As a result of the present revolution of industrial manners 
and customs, Americans in the next few years will be given a 
good deal more leisure than they have ever before known or 
sought. We can look forward to—time for taking stock of 
our assets and shortcomings. Some of us may recognize the 
need in our country for the study of delightful sound produc- 
tion. If a sufficiently great number recognizes the need, we 
shall succeed in training the mothers of the next generation to 
voice-consciousness ; and — who knows? — feminine America 

may indeed become charming in the nearly lost art of 
conversation. 





monthly and quarterly periodicals. A faculty adviser, if he chooses 
his staff well, will not find difficulty in maintaining excellence 
in-his various departments other than the literary. His campus 
chronicler should be one whose observation is sharp and whose 
language is simple and photographic; his sports editor one whose 
interest in athletics amounts to enthusiasm and whose pen is 
tipped with the gusty vernacular of the newspaper sports page; 
his club editors the secretaries of the respective societies; his 
alumni editor one who can keep contacts, and so on. However, 
if the faculty adviser attempts to maintain, besides his depart- 
mental editors, a permanent staff of contributing editors upon 
whom he depends for literary material, he is frustrating one of 
the primary purposes for which a school paper is established. 
Those who conduct periodicals in boarding schools and in prepar- 
atory day schools where the bulk of the student body is so 
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transient, from year to year, already know the futility of looking 
for comparative permanence on any staff. But should it so happen 
that an adviser can find in his school ten or twelve boys who 
write willingly and interestingly on many topics, and should he 
make them his call men, issue after issue, then he is in danger 
of violating first principles. There will be his ever-ready tenth 
legion, time and time again, pulling him out of what he may 
consider a pretty bad fix, while three or four hundred other 
young braves stand by, idle. 

Such a situation is unfair to everybody. It shows a pitiable 
lack of generalship and originality, and perhaps even the most 
dreaded evil of all—lack of co-operation. True enough the 
magazine may manage to reach and maintain a high standard; 
but to the constant reader, the names of the school poets and 
authors become monotonous and the “public” begins to wonder 
who killed all the talent or why it has not been brought 
to light yet. 


The Paper is for the Student 


As every school project should be, a school paper is estab- 
lished for the general benefit of the student body. Among the 
more important things it should foster in the student are a 
desire to write, an interest in extracurricular activities, a spirit 
of proper emulation toward other schools and toward his fellow 
students. The springing of these feelings to life, together with 
numerous other benefits which may or may not assume impor- 
tance according to the circumstances, aids the student in the 
acquisition of that very intangible and much talked of academic 
quality — school spirit. The direct benefits of a school paper are 
not to be measured and weighed. The projectors must be satisfied 
to sense the reaction of the student body and to train them- 
selves to feel results. To one boy the value of the magazine may 
lie in the exultation he feels upon first seeing his name in print; 
to another it may lie in the amiable memories the sight of the 
little book brings to him years afterwards. And because we can- 
not probe these feelings we cannot know values. We are not 
more sure that next month’s issue is going to be worth the 
strength we spend upon it, than we are that the boy whom we 
think so clever in algebra is going to be successful in his life’s 
work. But we cannot afford to ignore its primary purpose — the 
benefit of the student. 


Stimulate Enthusiasm 


Does the average student want to contribute to his school 
paper? Let us ask a few more questions. Does the average stu- 
dent want to read fiction? Does he want to play football? Does 
he want to study Latin? Some reply yes and some no; but most 
of us do not know what to answer. It can be yes or no — but 
it does not depend entirely upon the student. If there were no 
enthusiastic readers among the teachers, and no public libraries, 
and no great writers of fiction, would anybody want to read 
fiction? And if there were no systematized program of athletics, 
and no personality among coaches, and no glamorous Saturday 
afternoon battles, would there be many football players? Or 
suppose Latin were all drudgery and mystery and formality, 
would there be a single exponent to favor the language? When 
we have arrived at the proper answers, let us begin to consider 
the rudderless little ship in which the young student is sailing. 
He is looking for some sort of wind but nothing is blowing. He 
is looking for encouragement but he can’t find it. He feels that 
the school magazine is reserved for Alice Smith and Jack Brown 
because they always get A’s on their report card. And if he does 
not become an unwary radical actually harboring antagonism 
toward the paper, he at least sinks into hopeless indifference. 
The responsibility for this situation is very often the faculty 
adviser’s. He cannot rely on an immature editor-in-chief to do 
the work of motivation, no matter how clever that. substitute 
may be. There are certain properties that a teacher may never 
delegate, and the greatest of these is inspiration. The teacher 
in the capacity of faculty adviser is still the teacher, the one 
at the helm, guiding, commanding, encouraging. There must be 
time for planning and for individual counsel. The pupil must 
be persuaded to write for the paper because the faculty adviser 
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wants him to, and because, anyhow, 


the paper belongs to 
his school. , 


Use the Contest 


Then there is always the contest. Even professional magazines 
of the highest merit resort to this means of obtaining contribu 
tions. And it is not always the most reputable author that wins 
the prize; on the contrary many “unknowns” are brought to 
light and to reward. If some are tempted to object that a contest 
creates enthusiasm only because a prize is offered, and that the 
highest motive of all schoolwork is dwarfed in the face of this. 
let them consider the desire of the gold medal that makes little 
Mary know her religion so thoroughly every day, or the thought 
of the ten dollars that makes stalwart John an exact historian 
until class night. The contest will bring results but it must be 
bolstered for the three weeks over which it extends, because even 
a generous prize can be forgotten in that time. 


The Classroom System 


However, the method of obtaining literary material that seems 
most in accordance with formal education and has broader and 
more complete benefits, is the one in which the faculty adviser 
collaborates systematically with the various departments. Of 
course, no division of the school can give as much assistance 
as can the English department. The reasons are evident: almost 
invariably the faculty adviser is a teacher of English; besides, 
writing, in any phase, is based upon the structure that the teach- 
ing of English affords. Let us assume then that the faculty 
adviser is looking to this department for aid. What are his 
definite steps to obtain it? 

First of all there are his own classes. Provided he does not 
ignore the details of his schedule, he may take certain liberties 
to plan his theme work so that what he sows in his teaching 
he may reap in the written assignments of his pupils. For instance, 
if he is teaching narration and has sufficient time to inform his 
class of the salient features of the short story, there is no reason 
why he may not do so, at the same time making it clear to his 
pupils that when he calls for two or three special assignments in 
particular narration, he is expecting a grade of work from them 
which will reach the standard of the school paper and pass the 
board of editors. In that case he is not sowing and reaping 
entirely for himself. If he is teaching the essay or exposition, 
the same principle applies. Because he knows just what he wants 
for his proximate issues, he can plant his suggestions and assign- 
ments so carefully and persistently that the results will be 
gratifying beyond question. His real problem is to transfer his 
own procedure to the other classes of the English department 
without wrecking a well-detailed schedule or interfering with the 
process of building a solid course in that subject. 

At the bimonthly or monthly meetings of the English depart- 
ment, the faculty adviser has the opportunity to make sug- 
gestions. There is no reason why he cannot have his influence 
to bear upon the making out of the schedule, or if that is 
already complete to temporary satisfaction, have it revised at 
certain periods. To discuss a case in point: The schedule calls 
on English III for the teaching of narration and description; it 
states that English IV will be devoted to the teaching of exposi- 
tion and argument. If the teacher of each of these two classes 
follows his schedule faithfully (and every teacher should be 
faithful to his schedule) as far as the theme work in school is 
concerned, the paper can expect nothing but stories and bits of 
description from the jtiniors, and only expository and contentious 
essays from the seniors. But all this would destroy the liberality 
so necessary in the teaching of English, and narrow the stu- 
dents to the point of injury. If, two or three times during the 
term, the teacher of English IV would revert. to narration and 
description for perhaps a week at a time, for the stated purpose 
of gaining material for the school paper, he would find the pupils 
eager for an opportunity to work again on that type of composi- 
tion, and he would find the production to be generally of an 
interesting and satisfactory grade. The views of student writers 
must be refreshed often, and here would be his chance to 
revivify their attitude. 
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How may the teacher do full justice to his work in literature 
and yet attempt the experimental in connection with his theme 
work? The answer is that he does not have to be experimental. 
Let us take for example the teacher who handles Jdylls of the 
King. First of all, if he makes the study of these lovely poems 
a drudgery to his pupils, he is doing irreparable harm to them 
and to literature. He will do well to leave the cold criticism of the 
Idylls strictly alone and build his work on the ramifications that 
use the Arthurian cycle as their starting point. “A Sir Lancelot 
of My Acquaintance” would not be a weak example of a worthy 
idea in theme work but it savors too much of triteness. How 
about undeniable modern chivalry? It would not be out of place 
to suggest a story or a poem built after the fashion of Jim 
Bludso or Flynn of Virginia. Or to learn of Mammon, one could 
essay a poem imitative of Miniver Cheevy. There could be 
knightly burlesques prompted perhaps by Mark Twain’s Con- 
necticut Yankee. Other topics of similar nature would suggest 
themselves. But let us anticipate one of your objections: the 
sacrifice of originality. Originality would not be sacrificed by the 
practice of these suggestions, because students are not original 
in writing. They gain ideas just as they gain style — by imitating 
others. Neither should the freshman be denied his right to literary 
achievement. Trim little pirate stories are always in vogue and 
the young student can produce pirate stories if the teacher un- 
covers enough inspiration for him in Treasure Island. 

Let us consider the possibilities of another very ordinary 
classic — Henry V. In itself the play has merit, but it also 
presents an excellent opportunity of teaching Shakespeare instead 
of the text. It is the one great chance for enough spare time to 
have little talks about the mystery of Shakespeare, the University 
wits, the Mermaid Tavern, the second-best bed, the ire of Eliz- 
abeth, the groundlings, the Puritans, and a host of delightful 
details that add further romance to a romantic age. The class 
will be piqued: they will want to question and talk and write. 
And in two or three well-planned themes the teacher can reap a 
substantial harvest. The procedure is not just an optimistic 
thought. It has worked well. In one class certain speculative 
topics were assigned for theme work. If the student did not 
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care for them he could choose something less difficult and more 
prosaic. Approximately 90 per cent of the class tried these topics 
as a challenge to their resourcefulness and imagination: “Will 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson Talk Shop.” (The pupils found no 
end of Elizabethan topics to discuss.) ““Kit Marlowe Lectures in 
Symphony Hall” (Just as did J. B. Priestley, John Galsworthy, 
G. K. Chesterton, and Cosmo Hamilton, last year. What would 
Kit have to say?) “Sir Walter Raleigh Lands in New York” 
(or in Virginia, if you will. Landing in New York is a habit of 
contemporaries). “The Opening Night of Henry V” (and will 
Shakespeare became an adequate David Belasco). “Queen Eliz- 
abeth Talks to Shakespeare About Falstaff” (the student proved 
Will to be a remarkable fencer with words). There were more 
topics but these will serve as examples. The editors found them- 
selves flooded with interesting literature that month. In this 
same manner can all the classics be utilized to a definite writ- 
ing purpose. 

And we are prepared to defend ourselves against your great ob- 
jection. Theme work of the above stamp cannot go on indefinitely 
in the classics; thoughts will run dry; teacher and student will 
repeat themselves. Perhaps that is true. The yes or-no of this 
condition also depends on the teacher. If he, like Matthew 
Arnold, works by the principle of having his children “drink 
from a running stream rather than a stagnant pool” there is 
no danger but that his originality will assert itself, that day 
after day he will discover new beauties in old objects, and that 
he will bring to his students the freshness and sparkle that he 
finds unending. For with every beautiful piece of literature there 
should be a newness and a difference just as the rainbow is new 
and different to each watcher. But when the teacher loses 
his desire to seek new truths and beauties in literature, he is 
valueless in his capacity; he will not be able to originate new 
points of view; his topics will be trite and his whole teaching 
merely another laboring all the night and taking nothing. The 
teacher who would get his pupils to write must be hiS own 
constant inspiration — and theirs. It is his duty to make them 
love the adventure of literary enterprise. He must veritably turn 
the printed page into “the island valley of Avilion.” 


The Catholic Viewpoint on Guidance 
Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M.* 


AM sure you have all read in the April, 1936, number of 
i The Educational Record, Mr. Cawley’s article on “The 

Nature of Student Personnel Work” in which the author 
points out in some twenty-nine pages the prevailing confusion 
surrounding the term personnel work. He quotes opinions of 
those who consider “guidance” as only a part of “personnel 
service” and of others who consider personnel activities as 
only a part of guidance. Certainly it is difficult to draw the 
line of distinction arbitrarily between these two. I believe how- 
ever that this evening we are definitely considering guidance as 
only one part of our respective personnel programs. 

“What are you doing in your field?” we were asked. If I 
were to answer fully, I would have to include in our “field” 
three groups — our parochial schools, our secondary schools, 
and our colleges and universities. I have confined my 
data to our high schools and academies of the Chicago area. 

Quite informally I interviewed twelve principals of our 
Catholic high schools here in Chicago. These represent twelve 
different religious communities of men and women who are 
guiding our students according to Catholic traditions. The 


methods are basically uniform yet variously applied. 


*This paper by Sister Mary of the Angels of St. Xavier College, Chicago, was read 
at the Chicago branch meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association last 
April. 


In all of our institutions, guidance is given by direct in- 
struction. The homeroom teacher is the religion teacher, and 
much of her guidance is taught in connection with Christian 
doctrine, Bible studies, and Church liturgy. 

From his earliest years the Catholic child is taught that 
God made him and placed him in this world with a very spe- 
cial work for him and him alone to do. God has given him 
certain aptitudes, inclinations, and aspirations which are to 
be guided and developed by education until he reaches that 
stature of excellence which will enable him to do this life- 
work creditably and even gloriously. Little by little, day by 
day, the divine plan unfolds before him, expanding with his 
growth and touching every part of it. 

This classroom instruction is supplemented by assembly 
lectures, some referring directly to vocational fields and others 
to general cultural development. What we consider a most 
important series of guidance instructions is given in an annual 
three-day retreat, a period of retirement, prayer, and recollec- 
tion during which students are guided by a competent clergy- 
man in considering the right principles of Christian conduct. 
Always during a retreat there are definite conferences on 
choosing a vocation in life, and private interviews between the 
retreatant and the retreat master. 
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All of this is, as you see, formal instruction. Our students 
also participate in an indirect but strong and forceful ac- 
cumulation of valuable direction which we might call perhaps 
the spirit of our program. We guide them to guidance by 
teaching them to pray. We train them to seek counsel from the 
Source of all wisdom and knowledge, from God who is their 
Father. We bring them to the place of pasture of our devo- 
tional life of grace and lead them to the living waters of our 
sacramental system. Confession alone with its trained experts 
in guidance is our most valuable and satisfactory aid in guid- 
ing youth. But this point brings me straight into the broader 
field of personnel service where, this evening, angels fear to 
tread. 

The helpful guidance technique of interviews is also effec- 
tively used in our program. And this includes interviews with 
parents as well as with students. Informal and semiformal 
conferences with the homeroom teacher seem to be most 
helpful in the solving of nonacademic problems; i.e., minor 
social, emotional, and domestic upsets. When difficulties arise 
that call for her special help, the homeroom teacher also di- 
rects the student in her course of studies, or better still antici- 
pates and prevents the difficulty. Usually, however, the prin- 
cipal, who is the co-ordinating officer of the whole personnel 
set-up, is particularly responsible for guidance in the academic 
program. The principal also holds formal interviews with each 
student at the end of the sophomore and junior years, with the 
view of analyzing and directing his vocational aptitudes. Here 
I wish I might point out to you a uniform system of con- 
ferences and group meetings between the principal and her 
subcounselors. This organization I did not find laid out very 
definitely. Still, you must remember that members of a reli- 
gious community all living in the same house, all having but 
one interest, the student, carry on an almost uninterrupted 
series of guidance meetings. And some very good discussions 
go on over our coffee cups. 

Parents are consulted and kept informed of students’ prog- 
ress through regular meetings of pupil-parent and parent- 
teacher organizations, mothers’ clubs, and the like. And some- 
times, of course, parents are summoned or come of themselves 
for private conferences. 

One principal was particularly interested in the importance 
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of extracurricular activities in emphasizing vocational apti- 
tudes. She quoted quite a long list of graduates now engaged in 
work which first held its appeal for them in extracurricular 
activities. 

Now, we are all poignantly aware of the importance of 
records in any guidance program. In our principals’ offices, 
therefore, are the usual cumulative records of achievement and 
aptitude tests, teachers’ reports, and so on, kept for academic 
direction. Here too are filed the score cards checked to in- 
dicate the student’s general character and behavior. But rec- 
ords of intimate interviews somehow find no place in the 
files! Our personnel officers are apprehensive of too much 
mechanics, red tape, and bookkeeping in this matter. They are 
afraid that those whom Ben Wood calls the “intemperate 
zealots” will, by their demand for formal records, actually 
spoil the service which they try to give. “How many students,” 
they say, “would give us their confidence if they knew that 
all their intimate outpourings were to be kept in black and 
white and red in the school files?” 

This, briefly, is the guidance procedure in the Catholic 
secondary schools. The principles, methods, and spirit of the 
entire working program are essentially the same in the three 
fields I mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Through 
grammar grades, high school, and college, guidance enters 
definitely into our philosophy of education, our efforts being 
to give such individual direction to each student that he is 
enabled to make the very best use of his equipment and op- 
portunities for development. Moral training is the very fiber 
of our teaching. In a word, through its guidance program the 
Catholic educational system presents religion as the vivifying 
principle in the conduct of life. 

The Rev. Wm. F. Cunningham of the University of Notre 
Dame sums up very simply three means by which our Catholic 
educators give this vivifying spirit to our educational and vo- 
cational processes : 

1. We teach religion. 

2. We provide opportunity for the students to live their reli- 
gion at school just as they will be expected to live it in later 
life. 

3. We endeavor to give to our students an atmosphere 
permeated with the spiritual influence of religion. 


The Liturgical Year 


Rev. Pr. Henry, S.M. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


ASTER is the principal feast of the ecclesiastical year. 
E Leo I (+461) calls it festum festorum and adds that 

Christmas is celebrated only in preparation of Easter. The 
order of Sundays from Septuagesima to the last Sunday after 
Pentecost, the feasts of the Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity, and 
of all other movable feasts, depend upon the date of Easter. 
Commemorating the slaying of the true Lamb of God, and the 
Resurrection of Christ, the cornerstone upon which faith is built, 
it is the oldest feast of the Christian Church, as well as the 
connecting link between the Old and the New Testaments. How- 
ever, there is no conclusive evidence in the first century or more, 
of the keeping of the Pasch as a distinct festival; every Sun- 
day was then a commemoration of the Resurrection. Some are 
inclined to think that the Christian Easter first appeared as 
setting a term to the great paschal fast, which, as we learn 
from St. Irenaeus, was variously kept in the subapostolic age, 


and to which St. Leo I refers while exhorting the Christian 
world to keep Lent loyally. 

It is the rule today, and it has been for many centuries, to 
celebrate the feast of Easter on the first Sunday which occurs 
after the full moon, or more accurately after the first fourteenth 
day of the new moon, following March 21. Consequently, the 
earliest possible date of Easter is March 22, the latest April 25. 

Originally the Mass celebrated on Easter Sunday brought to 
a close the lengthy ceremonies of the vigil. When those ceremonies 
were transferred to the Saturday afternoon, and later to the 
Saturday morning, a gap might have been left in the liturgy 
of the Sunday unless provision had been made to fill it. 

The Introit places before us the fact of the Resurrection: 
Resurrexi ...“I am risen and am yet with thee, alleluia, 
alleluia. . . .” The Collect refers to the fruits: “O God... 
grant that our prayers, which Thy preventing grace inspires, may 
by Thy help become effectual.” The Epistle (1 Cor. 5:7,8) is 
the. exhortation: Fratres expurgate ... “purge out the old 
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Jeaven... . .” After the Gradual follows the prose: Victimae 
paschali laudes . “Ye dear-bought Christianity come and 
sing the paschal praises of your King, that spotless Lamb, who 
more than due, paid for His sheep, and those sheep you... .” 
This prose has been attributed to Wipo, a native of Burgundy, 
who lived in the first part of the eleventh century, although some 
like to ascribe it to Notker Balbus, a monk of St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, who died in 912. The Gospel is taken from St. Mark 
(16:1—7), who once again relates what St. Matthew has described 
in the Gospel for Holy Saturday: Some holy women came to the 
tomb to anoint Jesus, the stone is rolled back, the angel charges 
them to go and announce the fact of the Resurrection to Peter 
and the other Apostles. The Preface and the Communicantes are 
those of Holy Saturday with the exception of one word, dies 
replacing vox; it is no longer “this night” which is glorified but 
“this day.” The Hanc Igitur contains a special reference to the 
newly baptized catechumens, as it did on the vigil, and will 
continue to do during the octave. The Post Communion is the 
prayer recited at Vespers the day before: Spiritum nobis .. . 
“Pour, O Lord, into our hearts, the spirit of Thy charity. . . .” 

In the Breviary the office appointed for Easter and the octave 
is very short. For a period some Churches extended this short 
Easter office to the entire paschal time. Other Churches went 
further still and adopted a similarly abbreviated office for all 
the feasts of the Apostles, and even for all the most important 
feasts of the entire ecclesiastical year. This practice was kept 
up in Germany far into the nineteenth century, when the Ger- 
mans adopted the Roman Breviary. This was a broad interpreta- 
tion of the Easter antiphon: Haec dies . . . “This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and rejoice therein” 
(Ps. 117:24). 

A number of popular practices grew and flourished in the 
Middle Ages around the feast of Easter; none of them was ever 
adopted by Rome, and most of them have now disappeared. Eggs 
were a forbidden article of diet during Lent; hence eggs, colored 
red to symbolize the Easter joy, were brought to the table on 
this Sunday. The red Easter egg was later on considered an 
image of a new creation of mankind by Jesus risen from the 
dead. This thought is expressed in the Epistle of the day. It is 
equally possible that the Easter egg owes its origin to an old 
pagan practice turned, like so many others, such as the use of 
lights, music, etc., to a Christian use. Pagans celebrated the return 
of spring, and the egg was the emblem of the germinating life 
of early spring. Easter rabbit: The rabbit was supposed to lay 
the eggs; hence they were found in the garden. Risus paschalis, 
or “Easter laughter” originated in Bavaria in the fifteenth 
century. The preacher would tell amusing stories, to make the 
people laugh, and then draw a moral. On Easter Monday the 
women had the right to strike their husbands, and on Easter 
Tuesday husbands had the right to strike their wives. This was 
done on the principle: qui amat, castigat: “Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chastiseth” (Hebr. 12:6). 

Other practices had a more religious character. In the light 
of the Easter moon, at midnight, the clergy entered the church. 
Someone removed the cross from the sepulcher and placed it on 
the high altar. The candles were lit, the doors opened, and a 
solemn procession was held through the church and cemetery, 
carrying the cross and singing hymns. The procession returned, 
the choir intoning the verse: Aftollite portas . . . “Lift your 
gates, O ye princes” (Ps. 23:7). This was meant to symbolize 
the victorious entry of Christ into Limbo. Then Matins was 
recited. 

At the end of Matins the Visitation of the Sepulcher took 
place. Two clerics representing the holy women went to the 
empty sepulcher. Another cleric, the angel, announced to them: 
“Christ is risen.” The message was brought back to the choir. 
Two priests, Peter and John, ran to the tomb to find it empty, 
and showed to the people the linen in which the Body had been 
wrapped. The choir sang the Te Deum and the Victimae Paschali 
Laudes. This ceremony dates back to the tenth century. At first 
only the words of the Gospel were used; later further dialog, 
and sundry characters, Jews, demons, etc., were added. This was 
the origin of the numerous Easter and Passion plays. Reduced 
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to its mere becoming Gospel-like simplicity the Visitation of the 
Sepulcher is still performed, with the sanction of Rome, in parts 
of Germany. 

Every Catholic is familiar with the precept of Easter Com- 
munion, together with the attendant obligation of yearly 
confession. 

In the days of the early Church it seems to have been left 
to the conscience of the individual to determine how frequently 
he should seek absolution in the tribunal of penance. The first 
records in our possession bearing on this matter go back only 
to the eighth century: the laity were obliged to confess at least 
three times a year, at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, whereas 
the monks had to do so every Saturday. 

We have good reasons to believe that in the infant Church 
all Christians present at the Eucharistic gatherings; i.e., at Mass, 
received Holy Communion. St. Augustine (+430) recommends 
daily Communion. St. John Chrysostom (+ 407) rebukes luke- 
warm Christians who let weeks and months pass without receiv- 
ing the Holy Eucharist, and states their obligation to do so at 
least during Lent; i.e., about Easter time, and at Epiphany. 
According to the contents of a work written by Regino, abbot 
of Priim, Germany, (+ 915) the bishop, at the time of his visita- 
tion, is to inquire among other things: “if anyone has not kept 
the fast of Lent, or of the ember days, or of the rogations, or 
that which may have been appointed by the bishop for the stay- 
ing of any plague; if there be anyone who has not gone to Com- 
munion three times in the year; i.e., at Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas; if there be anyone who has withheld tithes from 
God or His saints; if there be anyone so perverse and so 
alienated from God as not to come to church, at least on 
Sundays; if there be anyone who has not gone to confession 
once in the year; ie., at the beginning of Lent, and has not 
done penance for his sins.” 

For several centuries regulations concerning confession and 
Communion proceeded from local ordinaries. The first universal 
legislation on this twofold matter goes back to the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215, and is contained in the famous twenty- 
first canon: Utriusque sexus. This canon commands that: (1) all 
the faithful who have arrived at the age of discretion must make 
a private confession of their sins at least once a year; the time 
of the year is not specified, but it is decreed that each must 
confess to his own pastor, unless permission has been obtained 
from him to go to another priest; (2) every Christian who has 
attained the age of discretion must receive Holy Communion at 
Easter, exemption to be obtained from the pastor for reasonable 
motives; (3) the penalty for failing to go to confession once 
a year, and to receive Holy Communion at Easter was exclusion 
from the Church during life, and privation of Christian burial 
after death. 

Other diocesan regulations requiring more frequent confession 
and Communion still remained in full force. The Council did not 
define what was meant by the age of discretion. Some theologians 
agreed in favor of six or seven years of age, while others were 
inclined to allow an age of twelve or fourteen years before 
the law would become binding. 
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A NEW EMPHASIS 


First principles and source convictions have not been forcefully 
drawn upon in religious instruction. In.the teaching of religion there 
has been a divergence from the essential content of theology. Funda- 
mental truths must be brought into the same clear relief in popular 
instruction that they are in theology as a speculative science. These 
source convictions reveal Catholicism as a more abundant life and 
not as a mere body of religious persuasions. They are the truths that 
can adequately counteract the positive views of life set forth in 
the trends of modern thought. — Rev. F. C. Falque. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


The chief means of control in a democracy, we have long believed, 
is some form of popular education rather than some form of coercion. 
We believe that the sovereignty of a free people resides in the exercise 
of a trained intelligence on the problems they have to face and solve. 
— Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of Minnesota. 
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Easter, 1937 


We extend to all our readers the greetings of St. Paul to 
the Philippians: 

Grace be unto you, and peace from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Test 


The learned and genial Archbishop of New Orleans, the 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, in an article in the 
Sunday Visitor, after pointing out the very definite and de- 
termined effort of every political, economic, and social ism 
to control the minds and hearts of youth, goes on to say 
trenchantly : 


“Their active, inquisitive minds must be fed on truths, not error 
and sophism; their rising emotions and passions must be trained to 
the discipline of self-control and not permitted to run wild under the 
doctrine of so-called self-expression; their strong physical natures must 
be given legitimate outlets for exercise and development and not 
allowed to store up latent energy for mischief or violence; if we 
expect them to become men and women of culture, we must provide 
the avenues to cultural knowledge and training for them.” 


The real question for us is: For the children we have directly 
under our control — and for the two million more of Catholic 
children not under our control — are we competently and effec- 
tively doing the things Archbishop Rummel says we must do? 

Are we feeding them with a truth, alive, vivid, satisfying 
their own search for truth and their legitimate curiosity about 
the world and about man? 

Do we really train and discipline the emotions ? Do we know 
how? Are we at times deceived by the delusive doctrine of 
self-expression? Do we translate our Catholic principles into 
actual guides to individual conduct? 

Are our recreational programs in school and out extensive 
enough? Do we in our colleges emphasize intercollegiate 
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athletics at the expense of comprehensive intramural pro- 
grams? We are certainly emphasizing intercollegiate athletics 
in our Catholic colleges. 

Are we really giving those who come to us the benefit of the 
great cultural tradition we speak about so glowingly? Or are 
we multiplying our colleges beyond our capacity to support 
them — and consequently condemning ourselves to educational 
and cultural mediocrity ? 

Archbishop Rummel’s meaty paragraph is a challenge and 
test to our present service and our capacity to serve more 
fully. — E. A. F. 


The Book Salesman, Pest or Co-operator? 


We should like to impress by reiteration the point made by 
Monsignor J. M. Wolfe, of Dubuque, in his brief article last 
month on “Those Pests, the Book Salesmen.” 

The attitude summarized in this expression is, as Msgr. 
Wolfe pointed out, a relic of an attitude when book salesmen 
were merely peddlers of books, who, by high-pressure methods 
tried to force sales. That was an unfortunate situation and, 
generally speaking, has been remedied. 

The book salesman today is an intelligent person, often with 
considerable training and experience in education, who knows 
something about curriculums, current practices in many places, 
textbooks, and other related material. He has been trained for 
his work. You will very likely get more from him than he will 
get from you. I make a practice personally to receive book 
salesmen and to chat generally about education as well as 
about the specific books of the company. 

Next time a representative of one of the principal publishing 
houses comes to your school or your office, welcome him and 
give him an opportunity to talk, and you will find yourself a 
little richer in ideas — and perhaps with a few sample copies 
of books you ought to examine. 

As superintendent, or principal, or supervisor, you owe it 
to the children under your care to provide them with the best 
tools available — and what single tool is more important than 
the textbook! The failure to see the publisher’s representative 
may mean a denial to your children of a better tool than they 
have. What a responsibility that is! — E. A. F. 


Knowledge in the Teaching of Religion 


The emphasis on the Catechism in the contemporary situa- 
tion as well as over a long period of time, indeed for three 
centuries, makes one of the most critical problems of the 
teaching of religion — the place of knowledge in the plan of 
religious education. We need to face the problem from the 
standpoint of principle rather than of practice or routine. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that knowledge of God 
and of religion is important —is very important. Too often 
the criticism of the overemphasis on knowledge leads to the 
impression that it is not significant, that it may be neglected. 
This, of course, is not so. It would be a tragic mistake if it 
gained any general currency. It is a mistake, too, to be con- 
tent with mere knowledge and not realize it is a means to 
an end. 

Perhaps at this point we need to emphasize that by knowl- 
edge we mean words wedded to meaning within the capacity 
of the learner. The words must have meaning for the child. 
It must not be a mere parrotry by the memory. It must con- 
form to the high principle of Christ’s statement to the woman 
of Samaria: “God is a spirit and they that adore Him must 
adore Him in Spirit and in Truth.” — E. A. F. 
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Brotherhood Day 


The very useful “Conference of Jews and Christians” spon- 
sored the movement which made February 20, 21 “Brother- 
hood Day.” The purpose of the day was to state our practical 
faith in a foundation doctrine of religion, the Brotherhood of 
Man, and-its implicit Fatherhood of God. 

The things that have happened in Europe under the aegis 
of both Communism and Fascism are amazing. How long ago 
would we have said with certainty that such things could not 
happen in a cultured Europe with its Christian traditions. It 
has happened. 

“Here in the United States,” says the Committee, “we must 
be ever active and vigilant in our struggle to preserve our 
inalienable right to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience, to educate our children in schools of our own selec- 
tion, to fight for social justice, to destroy racial prejudice, to 
defend the home and all that it represents, to uphold the 
sacredness of human personality, and to affirm the common 
brotherhood of all men.” 

We must be more positive in building up a civilization that 
is a fine expression of neighborly love. There is in the United 
States today too much open and undercurrent dislike of the 
Jews as such. There is too much prejudice, racial, national, 
and sectional. Catholics and Protestants could both be more 
Christian in their attitude toward each other. Love is the 
fulfilling of the law. 

The old 100-per-cent Americanism, which was exclusive, is 
happily dead. There is, or should be, a 100-per-cent American- 
ism that is inclusive. A human being is welcome as a brother. 
He makes his contribution to American life in accordance with 
his traditions and training. He enriches our local and national 
life. He is enriched by his absorption of our traditions. He is 
not victimized by a standardized pseudo-American culture. 
He is not victimized by the local social pressures. He is a 
man for a’ that—and grows to the stature of the ideal of 
manhood implicit in the American democratic tradition. — 
E.A.F. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Sisters 


Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati in a speech at the 
recent Catechetical Congress pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the Sisters that we gladly reproduce > 


“We must thank God for the great army of Sister catechists we have 
in the United States. No other country in the world has such an extraor- 
dinary number of Sisters nor such valiant women in religion, who are 
so wholeheartedly devoted to the extension of the kingdom of God. All 
our Sister teachers are eager to qualify as catechists. If they have not 
qualified or if they are not qualifying, the fault is not theirs. It may 
take patient effort to make clear to our Sister teachers the mind of the 
Church and to make them realize just what the Church expects of 
them. Once the duties of the Sister teachers are clearly defined and are 
made known to them, their work in their subordinate capacity will be 
unexcelled. Their co-operation will be perfect; there will be no limit 
to their zeal except that placed by the Church. 

“At present there is some confusion. Sisters cannot be expected to 
be theologians, or the authors of books of religion, or the responsible 
teachers of Christian Doctrine in a community. They will do their 
best work under the direction and supervision of the clergy. 

“When we consider the progress made by our Sister teachers in our 
country during the last forty years, and when we consider the mar- 
velous spirit that exists in every community of Sisters in the United 
States today, impelling them to teach the simple truths of religion, we 
have reason to thank God with all our hearts. The Lord has poured 
His blessings in abundant measure upon us in giving us so many 
noble and generous vocations to our Sisterhoods.” 
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The Justification of Democracy 


There is new emphasis on the need for social teaching in the 
contemporary situation. The Papal encyclicals may be an 
expression of that need, or they may have given it direction. 
At any rate, they are immensely important, and primarily be- 
cause they are concerned with principles rather than with 
specific programs for a particular nation. 

Today we want to look at the problem of social teaching 
particularly as it affects government from the standpoint of 
results. We take as our starting point a quotation from Liberty 
H. Bailey: 

“The justification of a democratic form of government is that it is 
a means of education.” 

Apparently this quotation has in mind two results of dem- 
ocratic government, one, the immediate practical social results 
in the way of social reform or social improvement, and, two, 
the education of the people in the process. Too often we say 
that the education of the people is an incident or by-product, 
and that the social achievement is the main, the important 
thing. 

The striking thing in the quotation is that the author makes 
the education of the people the primary thing— in fact, the 
justification of democratic government. This is the test of 
democratic government. This is its essence. This is the 
justification. 

Today, particularly, we hear not only from the man in the 
street, but from those in high authority in government and 
in universities, that the justification of government is social 
achievement — the practical results. This is the appeal made 
by Hitler, by Mussolini, by Stalin. The usurption of power, 
the centralization of power, legal or illegal, is made on the 
basis that it will be used beneficently. If we are asking: how 
far were particular proposals carrying us on the way of 
genuine self-government, how much more secure our social 
improvement would be, and how much better our government 
would become. It would raise not only the quality of our 
democratic citizenship, but the quality of our human life. 

Government is a means to an end. It ministers to the spir- 
itual as well as the material welfare of men. We should be 
on our guard against the exclusive emphasis on the material 
aspects. A friend of mine once said that the real “product” 
of a factory is not the shoe, or bathtub, or automobile that is 
made, it is the quality of the worker. Is not the quality of the 
— as a man the objective of democratic government ? 
—E.A.F. 


“Fight Cancer With Knowledge” 


A popular mobilization is to be undertaken this month to 
launch a campaign for the control of cancer. It is the organ- 
ization of the Women’s Field Army of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. They have organized under the 
standard: “Fight Cancer with Knowledge.” The success of the 
previous and continuing campaigns against tuberculosis, blind- 
ness, maternal welfare, crippled children, and child welfare 
generally, augurs well for the new movement. 

Why should not steps be taken against this terrible scourge 
that relentlessly, once it is established, octopuslike, takes hu- 
man life — takes it with great physical suffering and even 
greater mental terror. Last year it took more than 140,000 
lives. It is estimated that from 300,000 to 500,000 people are 
suffering from this disease today and every day. 

This is an educational campaign. The teachers should know 
about it, and may in the higher grades and in the high schools 
refer to it as opportunity offers. — E. A. F. 





Practical Aids for the Teacher 


Go to Joseph 
(A Playlet in Two Scenes) 
Sister Mary Caroleen, S.N.D. 


ScENE I. Road leading to the city of 
Nazareth. 
Scene II. Exterior of the home of the 
Holy Family. 
THE CHARACTERS: 
Mother Ruth 
Her daughter, Esther Rebecca 
First merchant Eve 
Second merchant Jesus at the age of 
Third merchant twelve 
Sara at the age of Mary 
nine Joseph 
Benjamin at the age Martha 
of ten 


SCENE I 

[ Roadside leading to the town of Nazareth. | 

EsTHER: Mother, awaken. It is dawn and 
already the rays of the early morning sun 
are lighting the distant horizon. 

MorHER: Yes, indeed, we must be up and 
on our way. Didst thou sleep well, my child? 
It was not so very cold here in the shelter 
of the wayside bushes, and God’s angels were 
close to us. 

EstHeEr: I slept all night long — but, now, 
I am hungry. Where do we go today, Mother? 

MorTHER: Where we go, I know not. This 
road seems to lead to the town you see dimly 
in the distance. [Looks sadly at Esther.| Yes, 
dear child, thou art hungry, I know. It was 
noon since last we ate; but, weary and 
forlorn, we must continue to beg for food 
until the All-holy Jehovah hearkens to our 
prayers for work and shelter. 

EstHER: Yonder town seems very, very 
small, mother. Dost think that thou shalt 
secure employment there? 

MoruHer: Perchance those who dwell in 
the homes of the rich on the outskirts of 
the city will be in need of service. But come, 
Esther, let us make the day blessed by a 
fervent greeting to Him who delivered our 
fathers out of the land of bondage. Then, 
trusting in His Almighty power, we shall go 
forward. 

[They kneel in prayer, but im a few 
minutes footsteps approach from the side. 
The mother goes up to the two merchants 
who enter on their way to the city.] 

MortHeEr: Kind sir, hast thou an alms for 
a widow and her child? I— 

First MercHant: No alms for shiftless 
folk. Away! Why did not thy husband provide 
better for thee before he died? 

SECOND MERCHANT: “In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt earn thy bread.” I have no 
money for thee! [Pushes widow roughly out 
of the way. | 

EstHER [Runs up and comforts mother]: 
Oh, mother, how can they be so cruel? 

[Man enters from opposite side. Mother 
again approaches timidly]: 

MoruHer: For the love of God, kind sir, 
give us bread that we may eat! 

Man: Bread costs money, and for that 
you must work. 

MotHer: Work! how I have sought for 
it, yet nowhere can a place be found for a 
widow and her child. 


MAN: Well, here’s a trifle. It is small; but, 
perchance, you shall have more before the 
morning ends. 

EstHER [Eagerly examines coin|: Mother, 
what can we buy with a penny? 

[Jesus walks slowly upon the scene. He 
approaches them.| 

Jesus: My good woman, why art thou 
troubled on such a beautiful morn as this? 
Look, the birds flit from tree to tree, the 
flowers open their petals to embrace the 
morning dew, and the radiance of heaven 
hovers over all mankind in blessing. 

EsTHER: Good Youth, Thou hast spoken 
the first kind words to us in many a day. 

MorTHER: Yes, it is as my daughter has 
said. Widowed, I seek for work to earn bread 
for my child. But nobody wants me, and I 
am nigh close to despair. [Weeps. | 

EstHER: Mother, don’t weep. Something 
just must happen. 

Jesus: Nay, madam, thou must be like 
the valiant Judith and trust in the Lord thy 
God, despite the afflictions He lets come upon 
thee. Be comforted. Mayhap I can help thee. 
[Jesus points to the city of Nazareth in the 
distance.| In yonder village My father dwells. 
His name is Joseph — by his townsmen called 
“Joseph, the Carpenter.” Go to him and he 
will give thee bread — yes, work. Mary, My 
mother, will give thee better garments, too, 
and — 

EsTHER: See, mother, the Lord God has 
answered our prayers! [To Jesus] Oh, thank 
You! 

MorHerR: The Lord most High hath pro- 
tected us neath the shadow of His Wing. 
Noble Youth, how can I thank Thee! I see 
that Thou art on an errand. [Jesus is carry- 
ing a small stool.| Wilt Thou return home 
before we resume our wanderings? 

Jesus: Go to Joseph and remain until I 
return. When those in need call upon him he 
never refuses his help—as for Me, he does 
all I ask of him. Come. I will turn back 
a short space and direct you rightly from 
yonder bend in the road. 

[Jesus leaves with the mother and child. 
The stage is empty for a few seconds. Then 
Sara and Benjamin run out panting and di- 
sheveled. | 

SaRA: Benjamin, don’t run so fast. Look, 
we have left the others far behind us and 
Ruth will be angry. 

BENJAMIN: That will be nothing new. The 
day is so lovely and bright do you think I 
could walk as slowly as they? Look, Sara, 
what bright flowers behind the tree there! 


SaRA: How beautiful! Let’s gather some 
for a garland. 
BENJAMIN: Garlands are for girls. But 


I'll help you —if you give me your new ball. 

SaRA: Well, I may just as well give it to 
you for this as for something else. You'll have 
it anyway, I suppose, before the day is done. 
[They romp off. Ruth, their sister, enters 
followed by Rebecca and Eve.| 

RutH: Where can Sara and Benjamin be! 
They were here a few minutes ago for I saw 
Sara’s red scarf through the trees. I shall 
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have to look for them. You won’t mind rest- 
ing a little anyway—they can’t be far, 
[Exit Ruth. | 

Eve [Places lunch basket on ground]: Yes, 
Rebecca, let’s sit down and rest until Ruth 
returns. We’ve had quite a long walk. 

REBECCA [Sits upon a log|: This tree casts 
such a cooling shade. Don’t you think this is 
an ideal spot for our holiday? 

Eve: You know I would be perfectly 
satisfied in not going any farther, and it really 
isn’t so very near the main road. I wonder 
how long Ruth will have to look for Benjamin 
and Sara. I’m glad I didn’t have to bring my 
brother. [Ruth re-enters with the children.| 

RutH: Can you imagine where they were? 
Picking flowers. They were so quiet that I 
almost passed them. 

BENJAMIN: Oh, we saw you coming and 
dodged under the tall grass. 


SARA: Sometimes we know when to be 
good! 

BENJAMIN: Ruth, is it time for lunch? 
I’m hungry. 


Rebecca: Lunch! That’s the boy for you 
Why, Benjy, we’ve just arrived. 

[Ruth goes to basket to give Benjamin 
a cake.| 

Eve [Helps Ruth]: 
Miriam was coming today. 

RutH: Well, she was, but you never know 
what Miriam will do. 


Ruth, I thought 


REBECCA: She changes her mind quite 
often. 

Eve: Rather, Martha changes it for her. 

BENJAMIN: This cake is good. Want a 
bite, Sara? 

SarRA: Thank you, Benjamin, but I can 


wait for lunch. Look! There’s somebody run- 
ning toward us. Come on, Benjy, let’s see 
who it is. Maybe it’s —yes, it is Miriam. 
I’m so glad. 

RutH: So am I—she’s good company. 

BENJAMIN: Well, I don’t agree with you. 
Miriam gets angry at me. 

ReseccA: And how could 
that! [Miriam enters.] 

Miriam: Good morning, everybody. [The 
others greet her.| Wm all out of breath! 
Martha just made up her mind to let me 
come at the last minute and when I arrived 
at your home, Ruth, your mother said you 
had just gone. Didn’t I run! 

SaRA: I’m so glad you came, Miriam. 

Miriam: Thanks, dear. I brought you 
some of Martha’s sweet cakes — the kind you 
like. [She places her lunch on the ground. 
The girls spy her sewing box.) 

Eve: Is that a new sewing box, Miriam? 
I never saw it before. 

RutH: How beautiful! 

REBECCA: From whom did 
Miriam? ‘ 

MrriAM: My brother, Lazarus, brought it 
to me when he returned from Jerusalem. I’m 
glad you like it, but I wish it had been a 
necklace or a scarf —I don’t like to sew. 

Eve: Why, Miriam, every Jewish maiden 
must learn to sew. 

MirtAM: Martha takes care of my linen, 
and when I marry — no, I shall not lose my 
eyesight straining over needles and thread. 

RutH: But your trousseau, when the time 
comes. You wouldn’t let others make it for 
you? 

MIRIAM: 


anybody do 


you get it. 





Why not? Anyway you can 
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always buy beautiful Roman gowns. I saw 
some at the seashore last summer, and they 
were enchanting. 

RespeccA: For shame! Miriam, if Lazarus 
and Martha heard you they would be grieved! 
[Miriam walks away and leaves her box. 
Benjamin takes it and begins to fuss with it 
behind the log.] 

Mir1tAmM: Nobody — not even they, under- 
stand me. I want freedom — glorious, exhilar- 
ating freedom! I wish to travel and see the 
blue waves of the Mediterranean on Egypt’s 
shores. Oh—to be feted and honored, to 
dance and sing and be merry the whole day 
long! 

Girts: Don’t say such shocking things. 

Eve: Miriam, you know that much as we 
love your dear self, if our parents — 

MrrtaAM: Yes, if your parents heard me 
they would ostracize me, no doubt. 

Rutu [To Rebecca]: Let’s be quiet or 
we'll spoil our holiday with a stupid, childish 
quarrel. Miriam, let’s forget the sewing. [With 
this a cracking sound is heard. Benjamin has 
broken the box.] 

SarRA: Oh-h-h Benjamin! 

RutH: Benjy, what have you done? 

Miriam [Startled]: Why, Benjamin, you 
have broken my new workbox! [She walks 
toward him — stares at the pieces, and slowly 
becomes angry.| And Martha told me not to 
take it. Oh, dear! she will be very angry and 
will think I did it on purpose. 

Sara: Benjy didn’t mean any harm, dear 
Miriam — 

Miriam [Snappily]: Then why did he have 
to touch it? It wasn’t his property. [Walks 
angrily toward Benjamin who retreats guiltily. | 
Benjamin, you always do something to torment 
me. Now my holiday is ruined and all because 
of you. [Sobs.] Even though I don’t like to 
sew, I loved my workbox because Lazarus 
gave it to me. 

Girts [Comforting her]: We're so sorry, 
Miriam. 

[Jesus comes on stage and looks question- 
ingly at the group.| 

Jesus: Good morning, girls. Why are you 
weeping, Miriam? You were in high spirits 
when you passed Me some time ago. 

SarA: Oh, Jesus, Benjy broke Miriam’s 
workbox. 

BENTAMIN: I didn’t do it—I 


mean to 


just wanted to see how it was made. I don’t 
see why you all fuss so about it. 

RuTH: Jesus, do console Miriam. She is 
angry at all of us. 

MrriAM: No, I’m not angry at all of you, 
but I am angry at Benjamin. I'll never, never 
go any place again where that awful boy is 
going to be. 

BENJAMIN [Weeping]: I’m sorry, Miriam. 
[Jesus leads him to Miriam. | 

Jesus: Miriam! And thou, art thou so free 
from faults thyself that thou condemnest thy 
neighbor — him who is but a child? Miriam, 
be not troubled about thy box, for it can 
be fixed. Rather weep for the many broken 
hearts that shall come into thy life. 

Mrr1AM: But Jesus, Thou art by nature 
good, and Thou never becomest angry. And — 
Thy father and mother never scold Thee. 
Thou knowest Martha; she will be angry, and 
will tell Lazarus that I did it on purpose. 
I love Lazarus and would not grieve him 
for the world. 

Jesus: If only thou wouldst always keep 
from evil because of this love much harm 
wouldst thou avoid. As to thy box, why dost 
thou not go to Joseph, My father? I know 
he will fix it for thee as good as new. 

Miriam [Her face brightens|: Dost Thou 
think he would? Oh Jesus, I think that Thou 
art the finest youth I know. Thou dost often 
reprove me but it never hurts like when the 
others do. Yes, I shall go to Joseph im- 
mediately. 

Jesus: And wilt thou forgive Benjamin? 

MirtAm [Hesitating a little|: Well, pro- 
vided he comes with me to help carry the 
broken pieces. 

BENJAMIN [To Jesus|: Thanks for making 
it all right, Jesus. [To Miriam] I'll be happy 
to help you. May I go, Ruth? 

RutH: Yes, and Sara also, Miriam, you 
will see that they go home after they visit 
with Mary and Joseph, won’t you? 

Eve: And we can still enjoy our holiday. 

Miriam [As Jesus proceeds on His way 
still carrying His little stool|: Goodby, Jesus. 
Whenever I have trouble I know where to go. 
When life is burdensome I’m coming to You. 

Jesus [Sadly looking into the future|: Yes, 
Miriam, then, when the glittering pageantry 
you dream of now, proves but a weight un- 
bearable! God be with you! 


CURTAIN 
ScENE II 

[The outside of the Holy Family's home in 
Nazareth. Carpenter's bench — shavings lying 
around, boards, saw, etc. A large vase with 
flowers beside the door and a bench on the 
other side. | 

JosepH: A fledging fallen from its nest! 
Poor little bird! Doth not its leg seem to 
be injured? 

Mary: Yes, so it does. Give it to me, 
Joseph, and I shall place it in the warmth 
of the sun beside the kitchen window. Per- 
haps when Jesus returns He will care for it. 

JosepH: Yes, I shall entrust it to you. 
Jesus is gone longer than usual today. I hope 
He met with no difficulty from Josiah. 

Mary: More probably He _ encountered 
some waif, or one who had need of encourage- 
ment and in the kindness of His heart stopped 
to console him. But hast thou need of Him? 

JosEpH: I was looking at this piece of 
furniture — it belongs to Simon. He desires 
it to be fixed and yet it is broken almost 
in pieces. 

Mary: Why not wait for Jesus to help 
you! Thou art not so well today and He will 
lend thee the service of His youthful hands. 
Rest until He returns—the heat is so 
oppressive. [Mary enters the house with the 
bird. Joseph reclines on the bench and falls 
asleep. Esther and mother enter. | 

MorHeErR: Is this the house of Joseph, the 
Carpenter? 

JoserH [Startled, he jumps up|: Thou art 
speaking to Joseph, my good woman. Can I 
do aught to help thee? 

MorTHER: Jesus, thy Son, met us on the 
road. He said, “Go to Joseph and he will 
give thee bread. and [looking around doubt- 
fully| work.” 

JosepH: If Jesus sent thee, it is well. 
Bread thou shalt have —as for work, why — 
Well, first of all, I shall call Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. [Enters house. | 

EstHER: Oh, mother, we shall have bread! 

MorHER: Jehovah hath not turned a deaf 
ear to us. May He be praised. [Enter Mary 
with Joseph. | 

Mary: Welcome to the home of Joseph, 
the Carpenter. All we have is at your service, 
and, though poor, we are happy to help you. 
Never have we suffered want because of our 
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charity. Come, thy garments are threadbare 

—I have some that will serve you well. 

MortHeER: God reward thee for thy kind- 
ness. [Mary, the mother, and her child enter 
the house. Joseph goes to his workbench with 
his back to the audience. He starts to work. 
Enter Benjamin, Sara, and Miriam. Benjamin 
tiptoes up to Joseph to startle him.] 

BENJAMIN: Good morning, Joseph! 

JosepH: Good morning, Benjamin and 
Sara! Why, Miriam thou too! Surely thou art 
up betimes this morning. Hast thou been 
busy helping thy good sister, Martha? 

Mrr1aAm: Ah, no! Joseph, thou art teasing 
me for thou knowest I care naught for house- 
work. I have been on a holiday with Rebecca, 
Eve, and Ruth — 

Sara [Interrupting]: And Benjy broke her 
lovely workbox! 

BENJAMIN: But I didn’t mean to. 

Mrrram: And I was angry at him — for 
I fear Martha. But as I was weeping and 
scolding Benjamin, Jesus came along and bade 
me go to Joseph. He said that thou wouldst 
fix my box for me as good as new. Wilt thou, 
Joseph? I'll be good for an entire week if 
thou dost. 

JosEPH: Jesus said I would fix it? Well, 
maybe. Let me look at it. Quite a few pieces. 
Benjamin, thou must have sat upon it. Was 
this its original shape? [He looks perplexed. | 

Miriam: It was like this, was it not, Sara? 
No, I think this was there. Dear me, I forgot 
just how it was. 

JosEPH: Sometimes Jesus entrusts a great 
deal to me. Benjy, look down the road and 
see if He is returning. When He sends such 
errands to me I have need of Him. 

Sara [Runs to side and looks down the 
road|: Oh, here comes Martha! 

BENJAMIN: Miriam, what shalt thou do? 

Miriam [Frightened, she crosses to the 
farther side of stage|: Joseph, help me! 

JosepH: Don’t worry: Leave it all to 
me. Martha is a good friend of Mary. It is 
easier to quiet her than to fix the box. Good 
day, Martha. 

MartTHA: Good day, Joseph. Miriam, you 
surely gave me a scare again. Here I was so 
busy with my work, when, glancing up, I 
espied Benjamin, Sara, and thee running down 
the street. I felt something must be wrong 
for you were to be with Ruth and Eve. I 
called to thee. Didst thou not hear me? I 
followed. But what hast thou of business 
here with Mary and Joseph? [Martha says 
this speech somewhat breathlessly giving no 
one a chance to interrupt her.| 
Mirram: Martha, I — 


BENJAMIN: It wasn’t her fault, it was 
mine. 
SARA: You won’t punish her, will you? 


JosepH: Martha, the children had an acci- 
dent and broke Miriam’s workbox. 

MartHa [Becomes excited]: There, just 
what I told her would happen! ’Tis the fruit 
of thy willful ways. [Turning to Joseph] She 
pleaded to take this — Lazarus’s beautiful gift 
with her —I refused, but as usual I had no 
peace until I consented. What wilt thou say 
to thy brother Lazarus? 


Mir1AM: Joseph is going to repair it, 
Martha. 
MartTHA: I might have guessed. Poor Jos- 


eph and Mary! When anything goes wrong 
everybody goes to Joseph. 
JosEPH: Jesus, Mary, 
to help those in trouble. 
Mary [She stands in doorway|: Why 
Martha, how art thou? It is good that thou 
hast come for I have a new dye that Jesus 


and I are pleased 
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made — and I know that thou wilt like it. 
[As she says this she goes up to Martha and 
embraces her. | 

MartTHA: Thanks, Mary, never do I come 
here but that thou hast some gift for me. 
[Jesus enters. | 

Jesus: God be praised, father and mother. 
Josiah was well, and pleased with the stool. 
He gave me this coin. [Hands coin to Joseph.| 
Why, Martha, thou here and looking so care- 
worn! 

MarTHA: Jesus, if thou hadst charge of a 
big house, a brother who never takes care of 
himself, a sister who will be the death of me, 
Thou wouldst be worse than careworn! Jos- 
eph and Mary they know — but Thou, Thou 
art but a Youth. 

Mary: A child beyond His year! 

JosEPpH: The world rests upon His shoul- 
ders — yet they know it not. [Jn the mean- 
time Jesus slips over to the workbench and 
begins to put the box together] 

JosePH: Martha, perhaps — didst thou say 
that thou hadst need of help? 

Mary: Joseph, thou always thinkest of the 
right thing at the right time. 

JosEPH: Martha, we have a guest — a poor 
woman who is in need of work. Thou couldst 
take her to help thee. 

Mary: Her daughter is about the same 
age as Miriam and would be a companion 
for her. 

Jesus [Approaches the 
spoken, father and mother. 
solved if Martha agrees. 


group|: Well 
The problem is 
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Miriam: Oh, Martha, I know thou wouldst 


be more cheerful if thou didst not always have 


so much to do —and I would love to have a 
And Lazarus has told 


companion! you to 
get a maid. 
MartTHA: My hands have taken care of my 


father’s house since his death. But, then, you 
were small; now that you are growing up my 
cares increase. Yes, maybe I had better listen 
to Joseph’s proposal. He never counsels in 
vain. 

Jesus: Thou dost agree. Shall I call thy 
guest and her daughter, mother? [Enters 
house. | 

BENJAMIN: Joseph, 
Miriam’s box together! 

JosEPpH: To be sure He did. Now all we 
need is some glue. There it is in that box 


look, Jesus has put 


yonder. [They work intently for a few 
seconds. | 
SARA: Benjy, can’t he fix things quickly? 


JosePH: With the help of Jesus, all goes 
well. 
and child.| 

Mary: Come here, madam, your prayers 
have been answered; for Martha, the sister of 
Lazarus, desires to have your services as 
maid, and that of your daughter as companion 
to her sister Miriam. 


MartTHA: I welcome thee to my home. 
[She greets the mother. Miriam goes to the 
daughter. | 

MortuHer: And I shall be most happy to 
serve thee. 


CURTAIN 


A Latin Crossword Puzzle 


Rev, 


Aenigma Decussatum Proverbiis 
Intextum 


re 


Transversum: 
1. brave, acc. pl.; 


6. pray thou!; 9. behold! 
(short form); 


11. to arise (deponent v.); 12. 
give ye up!; 14. to laugh (supine); 15. he 
takes away; 17. wet, n.pl.; 18. in order that; 
19. sun, dat.s.; 22. I have urged; 24. you will 
buy, s.; 26. prep. w. abl.; 27. unless, if not; 
28. mouse; 30 (common) people, dat.s.; 32. 
it helps; 33. dew, s.; 34. if; 35. I think, 
judge (deponent v.); 38. I hope; 41. salt; 43. 
let me plough; 45. prep. w. acc.; 46. deity, 
pl.; 47. hasten thou!; 49. prep. w. acc. and 
abl.; 50. I have borne, carried; 51. he goes; 
52. he may be willing; 54. it is; 55. a die, 
game of dice; 56. pers. pron., acc. s. 
Deorsum: 


Poe 


Le ee 
ed Ao 
itl ey 

ee ere 
ETT aT 








Geyser, S.]. 


1. fortune, s.; 2. mouth, dat.s.; 
s.; 4. we shove, push; 5. dem. pron., dat. s.; 
6. hate ye!; 7. thing, affair, acc.s.; 8. you go 
to, approach, s.; 9. and; 10. in order that 
not; 13. go thou!; 16. while; 20. labor thou!; 
21. you will go, s.; 23. laugh thou!; 24. eaten, 
np; 25. 7 breathe: 29. grape, dat.pl.; 31. 
gnawed away, pl. m.; 36. cast, thrown, s.f.; 
37. bewail thou! (compound v.); 39. to suffer: 


3. laughter, 


40. published, n. pl.; 42. slowly; 44. poss. 
pron., dat. pl.; 48. bird, abl. s.; 49. he has 
gone; 53. dem. pron., n. pl. 


CONCERNING TEACHING AIDS 


All teachers prepare aids in varying quantities 
and of varying quality. Some are made for wall 
decorations, others merely to serve the purpose 
of the immediate lesson. A third type is used not 
only during the lesson, but for revision and for 
self-activity work by the pupils —the best aid 
of all, the blackboard, is often left in the back- 
ground altogether. 

For determining the value of an aid, the fol- 
lowing questions are useful. 

Does the aid stimulate interest and attention 
and lead to mental effort ? 

Does it elucidate or clarify ideas? 

Does it give essential mental pictures? 

Does it tell too much and eliminate mental 
effort by the pupils. Is it utilitarian? Does it 
warrant the time spent on it? 

Could the pupils have prepared it with advan- 
tage to themselves? 

Does the aid emphasize some unimportant 
detail and leave the salient point in the back- 
ground? 

Is it too suggestive? Does it stimulate mental 
effort and aid memorization? 

Does it lead to an intrinsic interest in the 
subject itself? 


—L. Kendall, New South Wales 
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Teaching Functional 


Gram mar 


Needless short sentences, and especially co- 
ordinate clauses, can be turned into much 
better form by the use of appositives. 

With a noun: 

Original. Grape juice is an energy builder, 
and it is a glowing, purple, liquid food. 

Improved. Grape juice is an_ energy 
builder, a glowing, purple, liquid food. 

With a participle: 

Original. This humming bird is common 
during the summer in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, as it arrives from the South about 
April first. 

Improved. In the lower Rio Grande Valley 
this humming bird is common during the 
summer, arriving from the South about 
April first. 

With an infinitive: 

Original. One piece of advice was forever 
dinned into us. It was to begin with some 
concrete illustration. 

Improved. One piece of advice was for- 
ever dinned into us, to begin with some 
concrete illustration. 

Independent clauses can be reduced by sub- 
ordination : 

Original. The deep basement was now full 
of poisonous gas, so the firemen had to run 
out of it. 

Improved. Since the deep basement was 
now full of poisonous gas, the firemen had 
to run out of it. 

Original. Nelson worked extra hours for 
nothing several times a week, so he showed 
that his heart was in his job. 

Improved. By working extra hours for 
nothing several times a week Nelson: showed 
that his heart was in his job. 

Parallel construction usually makes a 
decided improvement: 

Original. I am looking for a shrub that 
doesn’t need watering, and it ought to bloom 
all through the summer. 

Improved. I am looking for a shrub that 
doesn’t need watering and that will bloom 
all through the summer. 

Original. We had to laugh because he 
stuttered, and also we were hysterical be- 
cause of his rapid blinking. 

Improved. We had to laugh because .he 
stuttered and because of his rapid blinking. 

Original. Julia heard a pony stamping 
beyond the corral, and also it was whimper- 
ing as if it was lonesome. 

Improved. Julia heard a pony stamping 
beyond the corral and whimpering as if it was 
lonesome. 

The sentences just quoted were given, by 
way of demonstrating how to teach functional 
grammar, in a paper by Rev. Gerald Flynn, 
O.S.B., at a recent convention of the Bene- 
dictine Educational Association. 

“Tf,” said Father Gerald, “the purpose of 
grammar is not to learn a system of forms, 
not to increase the power to think straight, 
and not to master a set of rules that produce 
correct idiom, what is it? The fourth and 
only practical conception of the purpose of 
grammar is: ‘to attain an understanding of 
sentences — of what good sentences are, of 
how to write and speak a series of agreeable 
sentences.’ And there is only one way to 
impart to average students a sure knowl- 
edge of how to compose good sentences — 
to teach them Functional Grammar.” 
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Hymns from the Breviary 


ST. JOSEPH 
Te, Joseph, celebrant’ 
Let Angels chant thy praise 
Pure spouse of purest Bride, 
While Christendom’s sweet choirs 
The gladsome strains repeat, 
To tell thy wondrous fame, 
To raise the pealing hymn, 
Wherewith we all thy glories greet. 


When doubts’ and bitter fears 
Thy heavy heart oppressed, 
And filled thy righteous soul 
With sorrow and dismay, 
An Angel quickly came, 
The wondrous secret told, 

And drove thy anxious griefs away. 


Thy arms the newborn Lord, 
With tender joy embrace; 
Him then to Egypt’s land* 
Thy watchful care doth bring; 
Him in the Temple’s courts* 
Once lost thou dost regain, 
And ’mid thy tears dost greet thy King. 


Not till death’s pangs are o’er 
Do others gain their crown, 
But, Joseph, unto thee 
The blessed lot was given 
While life did yet endure, 
Thy God to see and know, 

As do the Saints above in heaven. 


Grant us, great Trinity, 

For Joseph’s holy sake, 

In highest bliss and love, 

Above the stars to reign, 

That we in joy with him 

May praise our loving God, 
And sing our glad eternal strain. 


LENT 


Ex more docti mystico° 
By precepts taught of ages past,” 
Now let us keep again the fast 
Which, year by year, in order meet 
Of forty days is made complete. 


The law and seers that were of old 

In divers ways this Lent foretold, 

Which Christ, all seasons’ King and Guide, 
In after ages sanctified.’ 


More sparing therefore let us make 

The words we speak, the food we take, 
Our sleep and mirth,—and closer barred 
Be every sense in holy guard. 





1This is the Vesper hymn on the Feast of St. Joseph. 
It dates from the seventeenth century. The author is not 
known. The translation is by Father T. J. Potter (1828- 
1873), a convert, who made many excellent translations 
of Latin hymns, especially the Vesper hymns for many 
feasts. 

2A reference to Joseph’s perplexity on discovering that 
Mary was with child. “He was minded to put her away 
privately. But while he thought of these things, behold 
an angel of the Lord appeared to him in his sleep, say- 
ing: Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her, is of 
the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 1:19,20). 

8The flight into Egypt (Matt. 2:13.14). 

‘The finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple (Luke 
2:45). 

‘This hymn, which is ascribed to Pope St. Gregory 
the Great (540-604), is said at Matins on the Sundays 
and weekdays during Lent, if no feast with proper 
hymns occur. 

An allusion to the fast of forty days observed by 
Moses (Exod. 34:28) and by Elias (3 Kings 19:7,8). 


Avoid the evil thoughts that roll 
Like waters o’er the heedless soul; 
Nor let the foe occasion find 
Our souls in slavery to bind: 


In prayer together let us fall, 
And cry for mercy, one and all, 
And weep before the Judge’s feet, 
And His avenging wrath entreat. 


Thy grace have we offended sore, 
By sins, O God, which we deplore; 
But pour upon us from on high, 
O pardoning One, Thy clemency. 


Remember Thou, though frail we be, 
That yet Thine handiwork are we; 
Nor let the honor of Thy Name 

Be by another® put to shame. 


Forgive the sin that we have wrought; 
Increase the good that we have sought: 
That we at length, our wanderings o’er, 
May please Thee here and evermore. 


Grant, O Thou Blessed Trinity, 
Grant, O Essential Unity, 

That this our fast of forty days 
May work our profit and Thy praise. 


EASTER 


Aurora caelum purpurat® 
The morn had spread her crimson rays, 
When rang the skies with shouts of praise; 
Earth joined the joyful hymn to swell, 
That brought despair to vanquished hell. 


He comes victorious from the grave 
The Lord omnipotent to save, 

And brings with Him to light of day 
The Saints’? who long imprisoned lay. 


Vain is the cavern’s threefold ward — 
The stone, the seal, the arméd guard ;™ 
O death, no more thine arm we fear, 
The Victor’s tomb is now thy bier. 


Let hymns of joy to grief succeed, 

We know that Christ is risen indeed; 

We hear His white-robed Angel’s voice,” 
And in our risen Lord rejoice. 


With Christ we died, with Christ we rose, 
When at the font His name we chose;” 
Oh, let us not our robes defile, 

And turn to grief the Paschal smile. 


To God the Father let us sing, 
To God the Son, our risen King, 
And equally let us adore 

The Spirit, God forevermore. 


TAs recorded in Luke 4, Christ observed a forty-day 
fast thus sanctifying the custom handed down by 
Moses and Elias. 

Shy another: by the devil. 

*This is the hymn for Lauds from Low Sunday till 
the Ascension. It dates from the fifth century. The trans- 
lation is by Robert Campbell (1814-1868), a Scotch 
attorney who entered the Church in 1852. His trans- 
lations of Latin hymns are among the most beautiful 
in the language; they are smooth, polished, and faithful 
to the original. 

Saints: the souls detained in Limbo. 

“The threefold safeguard taken by the Jews to prevent 
the removal of Christ’s body from the sepulcher (Matt. 
27:66). 

“The white-robed Angel is “the young man” whom 
St. Mark refers to in 16:5, and Matthew with more 
detail in 28:1-7. 

At the font we chose Christ’s name, 
there that we became Christians. 


for it was 































































































Lessons on the Mass 


A School Sister of Notre Dame 


The Mass in General* 

When God placed Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, He warned them against eating of the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, saying “On whatsoever day you eat 
thereof, you will die.” They did eat, they 
offended God, and so they must die. And we, 
their descendants, should have been barred 
from heaven, had not the Son of God said 
to His Father, as it were, “Father, I will 
pay a ransom for them with My life because 
I love them.” And the Father consented. Jesus 
came to live on earth, suffered, and died for 
us, for you individually to save your soul 
from hell. 

1. Get a picture of the Last Supper. Write 
under it these two lines: “With desire have 
I desired to eat this Pasch with you before 
I die.” “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 

2. Quote Cardinal Newman on the Mass. 

3. Name and describe three sacrifices of the 
Old Law that prefigured the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. If possible, get pictures or make draw- 
ings of these sacrifices. 

4. Tell the Gospel story of how the first 
Mass was said. 

5. Why is Mass said in the Latin language? 
Is Mass said in any other language? Where? 

6. Name the parts of the Mass in order, 

noting after each part the origin of the words 
used in that part. 
7. (a) What portion of the Mass is called 
Mass of the Catechumens? Why? (b) What 
portion is called Mass of the Faithful? Why? 
(c) What is the origin of the /te, missa est? 
(d) From the Missal, write out the order of 
the Mass of your patron saint. 

8. Illustrate and explain the use of the 
following: altar, candle, crucifix, tabernacle, 
altar stone, altar cloths (how many?), altar 
cards, Missal, Missal stand, cruets, towel, 
ablution cup, antependium, cassock, amice, 
alb, cincture, maniple, stole, chasuble, chalice, 
purificator, paten, pall, chalice veil, burse, 
corporal, ciborium. 

9. Explain the meaning of the different 
ecclesiastical colors and tell when they are 
used. 

10. Distinguish: 
solemn high Mass. 

11. Get a picture of some famous cathe- 
dral. Show that at a solemn high Mass said 
in a cathedral all the fine arts contribute to 
the solemnity. 

12. You can probably scarcely imagine 
yourself sitting next to Our Lord at the Last 
Supper, His hand touching yours as He 
reaches to you His own Body in Holy Com- 
munion. How you would watch His least 
movement, listen to each softest syllable, 
and remember forever each slightest detail! 
What difference is there between that First 
Holy Mass and the Holy Mass in church 
this morning? 

13. Have you ever read Fabiola or seen 
the picture? What comparison exists between 
the difficulties those early Christians had to 
meet to hear Mass and yours? 

14. Read Benson’s Come Rack! Come 
Rope! or Enid Dinnis’s Mr. Coleman Gent, 
or Myles Connolly’s Mr. Blue. Write your gen- 
eral reaction to the book or books. 

15. Mass is the unbloody renewal of 
Christ’s death on the Cross. At this great 


low Mass, high Mass, 


*Based on The Mass, Rev. Joseph Dunney, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. 


Sacrifice of the Cross, a few of the persons 
privileged to attend were: the Mother of God, 
the Beloved Disciple, Mary, the repentant 
sinner, and the thief on the Cross. (a) Could 
even His Mother deserve that Christ should 
die for her? Why? (b) What would be your 
feelings if you heard our Lord say to His 
heavenly Father: “Accept this offering of My- 
self for N. N.” (and then He should say your 
name)? (c) Is that what actually happens? 
(d) What if you are not present when you 
might very conveniently be? (e) What makes 
other people, mothers of families, working- 
men, young men and women, boys and girls 
hasten to Mass each morning? Why do 
they go? 
At the Foot of the Altar 

1. Every Mass begins with the Sign of the 
Cross. Illustrate at least six different forms 
of the Cross and write a brief explanation 
of each. 

2. How many times in a school do you 
make the Sign of the Cross? What indulgences 
are attached to the reverent making of the 
Sign of the Cross without holy water? With 
holy water? 

3. At the foot of the altar the priest recites 
the Psalm “Judge me, O God.” This was one 
of the popular songs in the Jewish nation of 
the Old Testament. Show how it is partic- 
ularly appropriate at the beginning of Mass. 

4. There are many more of these beautiful 
songs with which you ought to be familiar, 
for instance, Psalm 22: “The Lord ruleth me 
and I shall want nothing.” You will want 
to memorize this psalm and repeat it often. 
Its significance in your life will become more 
and more evident as you grow older. 

5. Have you ever noticed the frequent 
quotations from the psalms throughout the 
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Mass? Select at least ten parts of psalms used 
during Mass. 

6. After the Psalm Judica the Confiteor 
follows. This is the Church’s act of contrition, 
We ought to make it very humbly and trust- 
ingly. How many saints are called upon in 
this act of contrition? Why are these partic- 
ular saints named? 

7. When the priest goes up to the altar, 
he bows and kisses the altar. Find in your 
Missal the prayer the priest says when he 
does this. 

8. Every altar stone contains the relics of 
saints. It is an essential requisite for the 
celebration of Mass. Name four other things 
that cannot be dispensed with to celebrate 
Mass. 

9. What is the origin of 
stone? 

10. Write briefly on the catacombs, their 
origin, their use by the Christians, their 
present condition. 

11. Look in the Catholic Dictionary. for 
altar stone. Draw a picture of one, and write 
very briefly what you find concerning it. 


using an altar 


The Introit 

1. The Introit strikes the keynote of the 
Mass. Most Introits consist of verses from 
the psalms or the prophets. Examine ten 
Introits. list the various sources from which 
they are taken and show why they are appro- 
priate to the feast. 

2. In the early ages, the whole congrega- 
tion chanted the Introit with the priest as he 
came into the sanctuary. (a) Can you see 
how necessary people felt they were to com- 
plete the setting for the greatest Drama of 
the world? (b) Does the use of the Missal 
seem to you the only correct method of assist- 
ing at Mass? 

3. Find out what is meant by an Overture 
in music. Show how the Introit may be called 
the Overture of God’s own masterpiece. 

(To be continued) 


A.D. 33: A Playlet in Three Scenes 
Rev, Charles ]. Quirk, S.]. 


THE Payers: David and Miriam (brother 
and sister). Roman soldiers. 

ScENE I. The Home of Miriam and David 

[Jt is twilight as the curtain rises upon a 
shabby but cleanly kept room in one of the 
poorer quarters of Jerusalem. David, a young 
boy of seventeen, who is blind, is sitting near 
a small brazier busily engaged in weaving a 
mat. Though it is April, the evenings are cold 
and damp. Miriam, about the same age as 
her brother enters from left center, softly 
closing the door.) 

Davin: Is that you, Miriam? Where have 
you been all day? Grandfather has been 
worried about you. He thought something had 
happened to you. You haven't been home 
since this morning. You had better see him. 
He’s in the next room. 

Miriam [who is pale and overwrought]: 
I—I couldn’t help it. I—I.. . [She flings 
herself on a stool near her brother and sud- 
denly begins te sob softly to herself. | 

Davip [Putting down his work and going 
over to her|: Why what’s the matter? What 
has happened? 

Mrirtam [She does not answer at once, but 
continues to sob. Finally she looks up and 
dries her eyes|: I have seen Him die. I was 
present when ‘they crucified Him. I stayed 
until the very end. 


Davin: Seen whom? What are you talking 
about? 
Mir1AM: Jesus of Nazareth. I saw it all, 


I tell you. I saw it all. And I shall never 
forget. Never... . 

Davip: The young Prophet that the people 
have been talking about so much? So that’s 
where you were? 

MirtAM: This morning as I passed Pilate’s 
palace, I was caught in a great crowd of 
people and couldn’t get out of it. I was 
almost crushed to death. It was terrible. I 
was pushed this way and that. And while I 
was trying to get through the crowd, they 
brought Him out on the balcony and showed 
Him to the people. David, the mob roared 
and shouted and yelled for the Roman Gov- 
ernor to kill Him. [The girl rises, her arms 
outstretched. The boy stands breathlessly, 
listening.| And the Governor gave into the 
fiends. The coward! O David, I followed the 
crowd and saw Him carrying the great heavy 
cross. I saw Him fall into the dirt and filth 
of the street. And everybody jeered. And 
some even threw stones at Him as He lay 
helpless and bleeding from His wounds. And 
not a hand was raised in pity or mercy. [Her 
voice breaks.| Oh, I tried to force my way 
through the crowd to tell them what I thought 
of them. But they pushed me back. They 
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almost trampled me under their feet. I could 
do nothing. I was helpless. And I saw Him 
meet His Mother. Oh, how my heart bled for 
her! She stood there looking at Him, all the 
agony, all the sorrow of the world in her 
eyes! And He looked back at her and 
muttered something, I don’t know what it 
was. And passed on. [She stops and there is 
a short silence. | 

Davip: And you saw Him die? 

Miriam: Yes. And He died as one has 
never died or shall die. I believe in Him. 
... 1 know He is God! Listen, let me tell 
you about the last Three Hours on the Cross. 
[She leads her brother to a stool, and sits 
down at his feet.| When the soldiers arrived 
at the foot of Calvary, they stripped Him of 
His garments... [She is still speaking as 
the curtain falls slowly. | 

ScENE II. The Same. Two Days Later 

[It is early morning of the Third Day, 
shortly before the dawn. When the curtain 
rises, the stage is completely dark. | 

Miriam [Entering with a small bronze 
lamp, which she puts down upon a stool]: I 
couldn’t sleep. I know it’s true. It must be. 
They are saying all over the city that He 
said He would rise on the Third Day. And 
this is the Third Day. It will soon be dawn. 
Oh, I must go. I must go to the garden of 
the Tomb. 

Davip | Entering]: Sister, why are you up 
so early? You know you must get some sleep, 
otherwise you will be ill. You know, I 
promised our dear mother before she died 
that I would take care of you. [He comes 
over to her and puts his arms around her.| 
Why! You are going out at this early hour! 

Miriam: I —I— David, I can’t sleep. I 


can’t get Him off my mind. 


Davip: You mean? 

MrrtAM: Yes; Jesus of Nazareth. 

Davin: But all this will do no good. He’s 
dead. 

Miriam: Yes. But He will live again! 
ie... 3 

Davip: Have you lost your mind? 

Miriam: He said He would rise again on 


the Third Day. Today is the Third Day. Oh, 

I can’t stay here. I must go, I must go. 
Davip: Go where? My dear little sister, 

you. don’t know what you are talking about. 


Mirram: I must go where He’s buried. 
Let me alone. I’m going. 
Davip: But you can’t! You can’t go 


through the streets at this early hour. And 
how can you get near the Tomb? It’s guarded 


by Pilate’s soldiers. Miriam, please be 
reasonable. 
MririAM: This is no time for reasoning. 


I’m going. Let me alone, David. I’ve made 
up my mind. 

Davip: Well, ll go with you. 

MrrIAM: You! 

Davin: Yes, I. You shan’t go alone. 

Miriam: But... You cant... 

Davip: Come! 

Miriam: But, David! 

Davip: Come along. I’m going with you! 

(The curtain falls.) 

ScENE III. The Garden of the Tomb 

[It is quite dark as the curtain rises. 
Miriam and David enter softly from right 
center. Tall trees and shrubs are on every 
side. On Left Center, there is a glow from 
a fire, and shadows of soldiers can be seen 
passing to and fro. | 

MrrtAM: Hush! Make no noise. If they 
hear us they will force us to go away. The 
Tomb is right ahead. The soldiers are around 
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it. They have built a fire to keep themselves 
warm. 


Davip: And the Tomb? Is it tightly 
sealed? 
MrriAM: Yes. A great stone has been 


rolled in front of the entrance. They tell me 
that it bears the great seal of the Roman 
Governor himself. 


Davip: What was that? 

MirtAM: Nothing. It was the crowing of 
a cock. 

Davip: Then it is the dawn. 


MrrtAM: Yes. There is a faint glow in the 
East already. Will He? ... 

| There are hoarse shouts from the soldiers. 
A clanking of armor; of steel on steel. The 
whole stage is flooded with a clear crystal 
light. The two children fall upon their knees 
and instinctively cover their faces with their 
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hands. The Light passes. A deep silence falls 
upon all for a few seconds. David is the first 
to make any movement. | 

Davip [Rubbing his eyes as though he had 
been asleep|: Sister! Sister! 

Miriam |As one dazed|: David! 

Davip: Miriam, I can see! I can see! 
[He is as one distraught.| I can see the trees, 
the bushes! [He runs toward the Tomb.] 
Miriam! Miriam! Come here, come here! 
Look! look! See, the Stone is rolled away! 
And look, the soldiers are lying on the ground 
as though they were dead! 

MirtaM: He is risen! He is risen! And He 
has given you back your sight. O David! 
David! [They run into each other’s arms, and 
stand with shining eyes turned toward the 
Tomb. The curtain falls swiftly.| 

THE END 





Apparatus for Preserved Specimens 
Sister M. Gerarda, O,S.F. 


There is much apparatus on the market 
for preserved botanical and zoological speci- 
mens; however, the writer feels that the 
apparatus and technique here given will be 
welcomed by teachers of biological subjects 
in the high school as well as by instructors 
teaching the general courses of botany and 
zoology in college. 

The apparatus consists of a rack made of 
wood containing glass tubes as shown in 
Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The tubes used with this apparatus are 
empty tabloid tubes and can be obtained free 
of charge from any hospital where these 
medicinal tablets are used. 

Specimens, such as those of the different 
stages in the germination of monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous seeds, the stages in the 
development of the frog, and the different 
kinds of twigs with winter buds can be pre- 
served and displayed in this way. The germ- 
inating seeds and the winter buds can be pre- 
served in a five-per-cent formalin solution 
but the stages in the development of the frog 
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are best embedded in three-per-cent agar, or 
gelatin to which a little formalin is added. 
Gelatin is preferred by the writer because it 
is of a more transparent nature. 

It may seem somewhat useless to preserve 
specimens that can be germinated in the 
laboratory without much inconvenience, but, 
on the other hand, conditions are not always 
favorable for presenting the various stages of 
development simultaneously without properly 
timed and well-planned experiments. Prepared 
specimens are great timesavers for the busy 
instructor. 
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Fig.J.A. General. design of Apparatus . ‘B. Circular 
greove’ in base of rack, OC. Corked Tube used in 
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Primary Grades Section 


Seatwork for Primary Grades 
Sister M. Rosalee, O.S.B. 


We can teach the child character training 
by seatwork. 


What Jack Made with His Saw 


Jack got a tool chest for his birthday. On 
Saturdays he made a doll house for Jane. This 
is the house Jack made. Can you help him 
paint it? 





Color the house green. Color the chimney 
red. Color the roof orange. Draw curtains on 
the windows. Color the curtains light blue. 
Color the door brown. 

Jane said, “Who will help me decorate 
my doll house?” Can you help her? 


Decorating Upstairs 
1. Draw a stairway going upstairs. 
2. Draw something for Jane’s doll to 
sleep on. 
3. Draw something for her to sit on. 
4. Draw something to put her dresses in. 


Decorating Downstairs 


1. Draw something the dolls need to put 
the dishes away in. 

2. Draw something they need to eat on. 

3. Draw four chairs around the table. 

4. Draw something that will tell Jane the 
time. 


Jack and Dash 


Dash had no place to sleep. Jack said, “I 
like to use my new saw. I will build a house 
for Dash.” 





This is the house Jack built. Would you 
like to help Jack paint the dog house? Color 
the house green. Color the roof red. 

Draw Dash sitting in the doorway. Color 
Dash. 





Jack said to his mother, “May I help 
you today?” 

His mother said, ‘““You may go to the store 
and get some apples.” 

The storekeeper ‘gave Jack the apples; then 
he said, “Do you like to build houses? I 
have some empty apple boxes.” 

Jack said, “Yes, thank you, Mr. Johnson, 
I got a tool chest for my birthday. I made 
a doll house for Jane and a home for Dash 
to sleep in.” 


The Bird House 


Jack ran home saying to himself, “What 
shall I make from these apple boxes?” 
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He saw that there were many birds that 
had no homes. He said, “I shall make a 
home for the birds.” This is’ the bird house 
Jack made. 

Draw the house on a brown pole. 

Color the house yellow. Color the roof 
green. Color the porch brown. Draw five 
birds flying around in the sky. 

Jack’s mother said, “I never see Jack’s 
tools lying around on the floor. He always 
puts all his tools in his chest when he has 
finished using them.” 


Act vs. Potency 
in Donald’s Case 


Sister M. Leonarda, R.S.M. 


It is Sunday morning and _-Sister is in the 
church with her small charges waiting for 
Mass. Donald has not yet come. “Donald is 
not here yet,” thinks Sister. “Perhaps he will 
not come. It is said that ‘Act is better than 
Potency.’ I doubt it. Potency is much prefer- 
able to Act in Don’s case.” 

The priest enters the Sanctuary and begins 
Mass. Donald enters his quarters and begins 
his tricks. Who is Donald? He is the incarna- 
tion of the law of perpetual motion and of 
mischief, and of ——-. He never misses Mass 
nor does he fail to bring a supply of imple- 
ments of mischief. 

After a few minutes of restlessness, Donald 
produces a handful of candy hearts and then 
the trouble begins. Is Act better than Potency? 
Sister has a real doubt concerning it. Sud- 
denly bearing down on Don’s right hand she 
clutches the candy hearts, wrenches them 
from his hand, and then whispers sweetly to 
him, “Donnie, dear, let Sister take care of 
them for you until Mass is over.” “Give 
them back, Sister?” “Yes, but let me have the 
other two that are in your pocket.” Sister 
knows that these hearts sell eight for one 
cent and she already has six. 

The priest is proceeding with the Mass and 
Sister is trying to prepare in her heart a 
welcome for the dear Lord when Donald taps 
her right hand. With admiration stamped on 
his little face he whispers: “Sister, you’re a 
good catcher.” “That scores one for Act,” 
thinks Sister. However, to Don she whispers 
softly, “Be a good boy, Donnie. God is 
coming.” 

Mass is over — the real Act of our Catholic 
lives. As Donald goes home Sister thinks, 
“After all he is only a little child and I am 
sent to care for him.” Act is better than 
Potency notwithstanding his candy hearts. 
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A Primary Poster or Window Cut-Out. Designed by Sisters of St. Francis. 


Directions: 


This pattern may be hectographed, colored and cut out. The body of the duck and her baby should be white; 


the bills and feet, orange and the eyes, black. The egg cart may be red, violet, light green or any bright Easter Color. The 

wheel and harness may be either black or brown. If preferred, construction paper may be used. Use white paper for the 

bodies of the ducks, orange for the feet and bills. The egg cart may be constructed from red, green, violet or any Easter 

color construction paper, with wheels and harness to match. To make an enlarged pattern, draw half-inch squares on your 
paper; the quarter-inch squares on the printed picture will help you to copy the picture. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


The percentage of children who are left-handed 
when they come to school is not high, but most 
teachers consistently find, in every school genera- 
tion, a number of children who prefer to use 
their left hand. The extent to which such left- 
handedness is congenital has not been established 
by any of the studies so far reported. The weight 
of evidence suggests that hereditary transmission 
of handedness does take place, but that some left- 
handedness is very largely the result of early en- 
vironment. A left-handed child, that is to say, 
may inherit a disposition to left-handedness, but 
its ultimate preference for that hand may, to an 
even greater extent, be the result of unconscious 
suggestion by and imitation of its left-handed 
parent. It is obviously impossible in such cases 
to determine the relative s gnificance of heredity 
and environment. 

For teachers this situation means that some 
left-handedness, being congenital, is not amenable 
to training without serious harm to the child, 
yet it is impossible for the observer immediately 
to determine whether a child’s left-handedness is 
partially or wholly inherited. It follows, there- 
fore, that the utmost caution should be exercised 
in the treatment of cases of left-handedness. 

At the same time, the fact remains that this is 
a right-handed world: rooms are furnished, work- 
benches equipped, and machines are designed, in 
general for the use of right-handed workers. Left- 
handedness may therefore constitute a distinct 
vocational handicap, and it is the duty of those 
charged with the care and training of children to 
explore the possibility of removing such a hand ’- 
cap 

Until medical and psychologica: research pro- 
vide a solution to the fundamental problems in- 
volved in this situation, any attempts to meet 
it must be in the nature of a makeshift and must 
be regarded as such. Reference has already been 
made to the need for caution in dealing with 
cases of left-handedness: no teacher should re- 


sort to punishment or to ridicule in an attempt 
to effect a change in the preferred hand of any 
child. A teacher should be especially on the 
watch for the appearance of any speech or other 
nervous disorder in a left-handed child who is 
attempting to use his right hand. Much has been 
written about the association of left-handedness 
with speech and other disorders, though little 
has been determined as to causal relationships. It 
is highly probable, however, that one of the 
causes of such disorders may be the attempt of a 
left-handed child, whose left-handedness is largely 
congenital, to use his right hand. 

Teachers should recognize, however, that when 
a left-handed child has been trained to write 
with h’s right hand, he has not been made right- 
handed for other skilled manual activities, for 
drawing, and for other activities in which he is 
engaged in class, the child will prefer his left 
hand. In such activities, where individual skill 
and aptitude may be developed with little fear 
of handicap in later life, it seems best to allow 
the use of the preferred hand. 

When all has been said upon the subject, how- 
ever, the general verdict among observers is that, 
when adequate caution is employed, the majority 
of 'eft-handed pupils may safely be taught to use 
their right hand for writing. 

For those children who appear to be congeni- 
tally left-handed, or who have not yet achieved 
transfer to their right hand, teachers should do 
whatever lies in their power to facilitate their 
writing and other manual work. In general, the 
desks and lighting of the modern schoolroom are 
planned for right-handed children; wherever pos- 
sible left-handed ch'ldren should be placed so 
that their work is illuminated from the night. 
Again, the left-handed child may be cramped by 
reason of the fact that he has a neighbor on his 
left. In dual desks, the left-handed child should 
be placed on the left, and in other types of seat- 
ing arrangements should, as far as possible, be 
made so that his left arm is free. — From a Re- 
search Officer’s Bulletin, Sydney, N.S.W. 





THE SCHOOL A NATURAL LIVING 
SITUATION 


The method of social adjustment is by living. 
The school should be a natural social group, with- 
out unnecessary external control or artificial 
standards of conduct. There should be a max- 
imum of free and spontaneous group activity, 
and an opportunity for natural leadership to 
express itself in informal as well as in organized 
ways. Children’s purposes, interests, and prefer- 
ences should come freely to the surface, and while 
they cannot be the final determiners of the school 
program, they should at least be the point of 
departure and the source of motivation. Children 
are essentially ambitious and anxious to conform 
to the adult world. So long as the setup is intel- 
ligible to them, there is no difficulty in directing 
their purposes toward desirable ends. — From 
Report of British Columbia Committee on Edu- 
cational Philosophy. 


SUBJECT MATTER AS A SYSTEM 
OF IDEAS 


Any item of subject matter has meaning for a 
pupil only as it helps him to solve problems that 
are real and challenging to him at the time. 
Problems are difficulties in thinking. They may 
arise from his practical activity with real things, 
or from his attempt to grasp the sense of what 
is going on about him. However they originate, 
and whether or not the solutions are used in any 
practical way, all problems concern the meanings 
of things. A child’s system of meanings and ideas 
becomes more and more independent of immedi- 
ate concrete objects as he matures. The ability 
to work in the imagination and build up abstract 
thought structures is an essential part of educa- 
tion. Any attempt to limit a curriculum to that 
which has an immediate practical application 
only, is to overlook this important fact. Practical 
projects form the starting point of learning and 
the first stage of method, but they are not the 
goal of education.— From Report of British 
Columbia Committee on Educational Philosophy. 










































































A CHILD’S WISH 
I wish I were the little key 
That locks Love’s Captive in, 
And lets Him out to go and free 
A sinful heart from sin. 


little bell 

the Host 

down each day to dwell 
loves the most. 


I wish I were the 
That tinkles for 
When God comes 
With hearts He 


I wish I were the chalice fair 
That holds the Blood of Love, 
When every flash lights holy prayer 
Upon its way above. 


I wish I were the I'ttle flower 
So near the Host’s sweet face, 
Or like the light that half an hour 
Burned on the shrine of grace. 


I wish I were the altar where 
As on His mother’s breast 

Christ nestles, like a child, fore’er 
In Eucharistic rest. 


But oh, my God, I wish the most 
That my poor heart may be 
A home all holy for each Host 


That comes in love to me. 
— Abram J. Ryan 





A Lenten Suggestion 


Sister M. Hyacinth, aS. 

In almost every Catholic school the child 
is urged to bring sacrifices during the Holy 
Season of Lent, and to save pennies for the 
missions. 

Here is a little incentive which will appeal 
to the child. At the beginning of Lent each 
child is given a card like the one illustrated. 
The card is to be returned at the end of Lent. 
I have found that individual mission boxes 
are more successful than group mission boxes. 


Directions 
Draw or hectograph the design of the 
Easter egg. Near the top of the egg cut an 
opening through which pennies may be 
dropped. On the other side of the card paste 
an envelope to hold the pennies. 


A penny saved 
iS 
a soul earned 





ye 


Paste 
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A Handle 


A Pansy Easter Basket Designed by Sister M. Lillian, O.S.B. 


Transfer the design onto heavy white drawing paper. Color the centers of 
the pansies yellow, the petals violet, yellow, or violet and yellow, the handle 
and leaves dark green, and the stems light green. Cut the outline of the 
basket. Fold on dotted lines so that the design is on the outside. Paste to- 
gether as indicated and put on the handle. (The basket may be made without 
handle, if desired.) This will make a charming little Easter basket. One side 
of the basket is squared for your guidance. If you draw your squares one fourth 
inch, your complete drawing will be about 7% inches wide. 


From the Boyhood Life of St. Peter Canisius, S.J.. 


Doctor of 
Rev. F. S 


Among the many writings of St. Peter 
Canisius there are two little sections which 
though not forming a biography are biographi- 
cal in nature. The one is entitled Confes- 
siones; the other, Testamentum. In both the 
Saint enumerates gratefully the favors he had 
received from God in his younger years and, 
especially in the former, confesses what he 
calls his transgressions of God’s law. From 
these “Confessions” we select a passage, which 
incidentally reveals some of his educational 
views: 

“T was still a boy, at Nymegen, when once 
I prayed in the church of St. Stephen, the 
Protomartyr, near the main altar and de- 
voutly adored Thy sacred body, O Lord. I 
cannot forget the grace which Thou didst 
grant to me, a young boy, on that occasion. 
Most anxiously and not without tears as I 
well remember did I cry to Thee and reveal 
to Thee my desires, foreseeing then already 
in a certain manner the false vanities and 
lying follies of the world, the pitfalls which 


B 
~y 
the Church 
Betten, S. /. 
threatened my salvation, and the snares 


thrown out by the evil one in every place, 
which few are able to escape. I prayed Thou 
wouldst kindly be with me in my dangers, 
using words like these: ‘Show me, O Lord, 
Thy ways and teach me Thy paths. Direct me 
in Thy truth and teach me, for Thou art my 
God and Saviour.’ 

“And much later, at Cologne, when I was 
dwelling near the ‘Golden Martyrs’ (the 
church of St. Gereon) I felt the same desire 
frequently rise in my mind, to pray fervently 
that by the light of Thy grace a definite and 
wholesome state in life be shown to me. 

“T am convinced, O Lord, that Thou hast 
roused and preserved in me this spirit of fear 
and pious anxiety, to give me in that age of 
danger and evil propensities as it were a guide 
and guard, to prevent my slipping more fre- 
quently into devious paths. Thou didst pierce 
my flesh with Thy fear, and I began to be 
afraid of Thy judgments. 

“Another favor in the same years cannot 
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have been granted to me without Thy Angel 
my Guardian; namely, that I often took great 
delight in holy pictures and in the ceremonies 
of the Church. I liked to serve the priests at 
the altar. I even acted the priest and imitated 
the clergy in singing, saying Mass, and pray- 
ing. I exercised as best I could before my boy 
companions the various functions which the 
priests carry out at the altar. Such things may 
seem childish. But not rarely a soul’s disposi- 
tion may be manifested in them, and wise men 
may discern in them the wonderful ways of 
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Thy providence. 

“But in our days boys are treated less 
wisely. Practices suited to boyish piety are 
withheld in an age which can only gradually 
pass from milk to more substantial food. 
These wiseacres little know in how many ways 
Thy supreme Wisdom adjusts itself to the 
comprehension of children. In how vastly dif- 
ferent a manner the gifts of Thy kindness are 
communicated to the little ones on the one 
hand and to adults and the aged on the other 
— this we see daily with our own eyes.” 


The Sacramentals—A Unit of Study 


Sister Mary Sixtus, O.S.P. 


“I have attempted to formulate a_ tentative 
unit on the sacramentals. According to the time 
allotment, eight weeks should be devoted to the 
study of the sacramentals. 

“The Sacramentals —1, Family sacramentals. 
Objectives: To lead the pupils to realize and to 
appreciate the beauty of the liturgy of the sacra- 
mentals; to direct this appreciation so that pupils 
form the habit of sp ritualizing their daily lives. 

“I. Exploration: What does the word sacra- 


sacramental? Name 
from sacraments ? 


mental mean? What is a 
seme. How do they differ 
Name some used in the home. 

“II. Presentation. Among the gifts the Church 
lavishes upon her children are the sacramentals. 
They differ in this way from sacraments: The 
sacraments were instituted by Christ Himself; 
the sacramentals were instituted by the Church. 
The sacramentals produce grace only in virtue 
of the prayers of the Church and accord'ng to 
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An Easter Window Cut-Out. Designed by a Sister of St. Benedict--On a 
sheet of cream Manila paper, 9 by 12 inches, draw and cut out the design. 
Mount on colered paper. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. There are at least 
ten methods from which to choose in 
teaching religion; whichever method is 
chosen should be scientifically sound, said 
Sister M. Sixtus speaking during Catholic 
Action Week at Dubuque, Iowa. She 
chooses the Morrison technique of five 
steps for a science. The outline below on 
the sacramentals, was presented by Sister 
Sixtus as a sample unit in religion. 


the disposition of those who use them. The sacra- 
ments can be applied only to human beings, 
whereas the sacramentals are applicable to man 
and nature, animate and inanimate. The sacra- 
ments are in general necessary; the sacramentals 
are only recommended by the Church as useful 
and salutary. The presentation period ends with 
a test. 

“TIT. Assimilation. Read on sacramentals in 
general. Classify and group them. Group sacra- 
mentals used in the home. Select most widely 
used sacramentals in the home for intensive 
study. Prepare to answer questions given for 
study helps. Collect clippings for the bulletin 
board and for vertical file. Collect pictures, make 
posters, and make a booklet, as individual or 
class project. Write papers, correlating with Eng- 
lish and history. Translate formularies for bless- 
ings (correlate with study of Latin). Memorize 
scr.ptural texts relating to the study material. 
(Use notebooks during this period of extensive 
reading.) The assimilative period ends with the 
passing of the mastery test. 

“TV. Organization. A— Sacramentals: Mean- 
ing, essential difference from sacraments, classi- 
fication, grouping around Mass and the sacra- 
ments, grouping for study. Fam/ly sacramentals, 
sacramentals for the sick, sacramentals in indus- 
try, sacramentals in agriculture, religious sacra- 
mentals — principal effects, use of them, homage 
not superstition, application. 

“B. Sacramentals in the Christian home: 
Blessing of the home or apartment (A prayer to 
beg God ‘to send an angel from Heaven to 
guard, cherish, shield, and defend all who lve 
there’; a prayer to implore God that it become 
‘a home of health, chastity, self-conquest, virtue, 
goodness’; consecration of the home to the Sacred 
Heart) ; quasi-blessing of the Christian home by 
the presence of sacred images, crucifixes, statu- 
ettes, religious pictures, blessed palms, blessed 
candles; blessing of a mother before birth of 
child, after birth of child, blessing of children, in- 
fants individually, older children individually, 
groups of children; blessing children’s playthings, 
blessing objects in common use — foods, other 
things, as fireplaces, radios, typewriters, wells, 
etc. Sacramental acts in the home — making the 
sgn of the cross, using holy water, praying 
before and after meals, saying the rosary, wear- 
ing a medal or. scapular, wearing a blessed cord. 

“V. Recitation. The class meets two or three 
days for recitation. Pupils are assigned topics for 
oral talks and for papers. Each pupil’s perform- 
ance will be followed by questions, discussions, 
and contributions in which all members of the 
class partic pate. 

“Both the unitary organization and the Mor- 
risonian technique seem worthy of the considera- 
tion of the religion teacher. The value of the 
method depends in great part on the teacher.” 
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WHAT IS A GOOD BOOK? 


Writing is an art and therefore must be judged 
according to the rules of art. The ideal of “art 
for art’s sake” is not legitimate, for art is a hu- 
man thing, and therefore cannot be its own end. 
Art is both creat:ve and purposive. A good book 
does what its author intends it to do well. In 
considering the end of a work of art, we must 
consider both the end of the act and the end of 
the author. Badness in either the artist’s purpose 
or his creation diminishes the goodness of the 
creation.— Rev. Howard J. Carroll, Mt. Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














































































Readings in the Philosophy of Education 

By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. Cloth, 848 
pp. $3.50. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
City. 

Readings in the Philosophy of Education, by 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, is a real contribution 
to the field of education and a worth-while addi- 
tion to the distinguished list of Century Catholic 
College texts. It is an educational anthology of 
738 readings arranged not chronologically but in 
such a way as to offer a systematic presentation 
of educational procedure. Although written pri- 
marily as.a source book for Catholic colleges 
(high schools could use it to advantage), the 
author has drawn from every available source. 
Extracts from the great minds of the past who 
pioneered in education are there, besides writings 
from present-day educators. Nor has he limited 
his choosing only to pedagogs. He has taken ex- 
cerpts from the Bible, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
writings of Pope Pius XI, the English classics, in 
fact, as he states, from “every field of human 
experience and of human knowledge.” In this 
way he presents the various sides of the educa- 
tional problem so that one group knows what the 
other groups are thinking and saying. 

There is a greater scope to the book than the 
mere presentation of the problem. The author 
has arranged his vast material in such a way as 
to give a careful and concise analysis of the na- 
ture, history, and purpose of education. He traces 
it through all its stages from the Greeks, Romans, 
and early Christians, down to the present day. 
He views the educational process in its static and 
dynamic stages, shows the interrelation of fun- 
damental social institutions to education, and 
warns educational institutions never to lose sight 
of their goal—the complete education of the 
individual. 

Into this scholarly work the author, by a deft 
handling of his material, has woven his own 
system of education. It is thoroughly Catholic in 
its aims and purposes, and enriched with the 
best theories and practices of the other systems. 
The text, however, is not only for Catholic col- 
leges; other schools, regardless of their religious 
or nonreligious affiliations will find this book 
valuable not only in viewing the Catholic theory 
of education, but also in the broad nonsectarian 
presentation of the educative process. In this 
universality of treatment lies its great value as a 
contribution to the study of education. 

This book makes its appearance at a very op- 
portune time. Mass education is on the wane. 
The utter futility in attempting to educate large 
numbers for “the battle of life,’ as educators love 
to phrase it, is definitely recognized and retrench- 
ments are in order. Schoolmen have come to 
realize that the university must be something 
more than a mill that turns out not personalities 
but young people trained after a standardized 
model. A return to the development of the indi- 
vidual personality is the trend. Here is where 
education should begin and end. The process 
takes a lifetime. The school, continuing the work 
of the mother, should develop the complete in- 
dividual, mind and soul, not only to prepare 
him for a career in business or for a profession 
but principally for life. 

During the past decade the emphasis in educa- 
tion has shifted from learning how to think, to 
learning how to adjust oneself to the present or- 
der of society. Universities became the agencies 
in teaching men and women how to earn a liv- 
ing as a teacher, doctor, chemist, etc. The cul- 
tural background, formerly regarded as vital to 
complete education, gave way to a utilitarian 
concept of training. The results have been disas- 
trous to the student and to the university. For 
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“Readings in the Philosophy of Education” 
Reviewed by Rev. John ]. Barry. Ph. D. 


the student it has meant an education on the 
installment plan with no unified plan for com- 
plete mental and moral development; for the 
university it has meant a growth in departmen- 
talization which inevitably led to loss of contact 
with the student and his problem, and eventually 
produced mass education. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick aims in his book to focus atten- 
tion away from the mass and center it upon the 
individual. He writes: 

“Above everything else, education ought to 
aim at this major result —the integration of the 
individual’s personality. He will not have a phi- 
losophy of life that has to be adjusted to every 
circumstance; he ought not to have to pay for 
his education in terms of moral and spiritual d’s- 
integration. . . . Education ought to express and 
reveal the personality of the man in its unity and 
consequently in its nobility and magnanimity. 
Man’s life ought to be marked by a serenity born 
of his power to see life deeply and in its totality.” 

The interesting sections dealing with character, 
the nature of man, sex, heredity, plasticity, and 
integration of personality, are excellent exposi- 
tions of the loftiest aims in education. In this 
training all the ramifications of learning, environ- 
ment, and method are centered in the individual 
who should be taught and guided in order to 
help him “to measure up to the fullness and 
stature of Christ,” as St. Paul expresses the 
highest achievement of life. 

Chapters dealing with the church, home, fam- 
ily, play, are carefully outlined, revealing the in- 
terrelationship of all these vital factors in the 
intricate process of training youth. 

The inspiring force in education is the -teacher. 
No matter what system of training is in vogue, 
she is the interpreter. In this section of the book 
which treats of the function and personality of 
the teacher, we are brought to a realization of 
the dignity and responsibility of this profession. 
The author here quotes “To Ye Immortals, Ye 
Teachers of Youth,” by Frank W. Simmonds: 

“Tf an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among 
fossils in order that he may interpret the great 
story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Waldon 
Pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs on his little patch 
of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus into an edible 
fruit, or in producing sweeter rose or fairer lily; 
if these and other workers, whose names are le- 
gion, revel in the love of their work —then by 
what term shall we designate the joy that should 
be the teacher’s who works not with mere fos- 
sils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, 
bees, or flowers, but with the child who is at 
once the most complex, the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of God's creation. 
Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher; it’s 
a great thing to teach school.” 

What is education? The author answers with 
sixteen definitions by different educators. Here 
are two contrasting statements of the fundamen- 
tal purpose of education. Dr. John Dewey writes: 

“Education may be defined as a process of, the 
continuous reconstruction of experience with the 
purpose of widening and deepening its social 
content, while at the same time, the individual 
gains control of the methods involved.” 

Pope Pius XI defines education in his En- 
cyclical “The Christian Education of Youth”: 

“Tt is therefore as important to make no mis- 
take in education, as it is to make no m‘stake 
in the pursuit of the last end, with which the 
whole work of education is intimately and neces- 
sarily connected. In fact, since education consists 
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FICTION 

1. Coming of the Monster, Dudley (Longmans. 
Green). 2. Angel’s Mirth, Eliot (Sheed and 
Ward). 3. King’s Good Servant, O. White (Mac- 
millan). 4. As the Morning Rising, Van Swerin- 
gen (Benziger). 5. Rose Deep Rose, Kaye-Smith 
(Harper). 


NONFICTION 
1. Autobiography, Chesterton (Sheed and 
Ward). 2. Fire on the Earth, Furfey (Mac- 


millan). 3. Characters of the Reformation, 
Belloc (Sheed and Ward). 4. Within That City, 
Lunn (Sheed and Ward). 5. Road to Peace, 
Daly (Bruce). 

The above list is compiled from reports of 
leading book dealers made to the Library De- 
partment of THe Catnoric ScHoor JouRNAL. 





practically in preparing man for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below, in order 
to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created, it is clear that there can be no true edu- 
cation which is not wholly directed to man’s last 
end, and that in the present order of Providence, 
since God has revealed Himself to us in the 
Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is 
‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ there can be 
no ideally perfect education which is not Chris- 
tian education.” 

One of the real features of this book is the 
placing of the various systems of education, with 
their aims, methods, and purposes, side by side 
so that the reader may see and compare. He 
may criticize at times because of the brevity of 
many extracts, but in a book of this kind there 
must be limitations. What it may lack in this 
respect, it makes up in selectivity. 

Readings in the Philosophy of Education should 
meet with instant approval by teacher, pupil, and 
all interested in education. The vast assortment 
of material, the careful arrangement, the ques- 
tions at the beginning and end of each chapter, 
the bibliography, and the complete index of sub- 
ject and author, make it not only a valuable an- 
thology but an interesting and impartial textbook. 
Geography in the Elementary School 

By Sister Supervisors and Teachers. Stiff card- 
board, 279 pp., with supplement (chart of grade 
placement of attainments). Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore, Bureau of Catholic Education, 415 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

This constructive contribution to grade-school 
education is the result of the work of Sister M. 
Generosa, O.S.F., and Sister M. Xavier, R.S.M.., 
supervisors, and a number of teachers. It is a 
complete outline of the new course in geography 
for the schools of the Archdiocese of Baltimore 
based on the single-cycle plan, and in harmony 
with the principles set forth by Pope Pius in his 
Encyclical on “Christian Education.” 

The authors have stated very carefully the ob- 
jectives for the primary classes and for individual 
grades from IV to VIII. They have given meth- 
ods of integration, diagnosis, teaching aids, and 
time allotment with a complete summary of 
units of work by grades and the standards of 
attainment. They have given specific page refer- 
ences to several standard textbooks in use in 
the Baltimore diocese, and presented extensive 
lists of library books for supplementary reading 
and research. 

With this manual to guide them, the teachers 
in the parochial schools of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore can hardly fail to make geography 
the intensely interesting and vitally important 
subject it should be in the school curriculum. 
And the book will serve as a model for Catholic 
school authorities throughout the nation. 
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Survey of High-School Reading 

Survey of Reading in Typical High Schoo!s of 
New York City, by a committee of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of English. 
Cloth, 102 pp. $1. Noble and Noble, New York 
City. 

The Committee conducted a survey in about 
20 high schools during the first semester of the 
school year 1935-36 to determine which and how 
many books, magazines, and newspapers were 
being read during the le’sure time of the pupils. 
This study of the reports from about half of 
these schools brings to light many interesting and 
valuable facts. 

The publications listed represent, for the most 
part, not the required reading of the school, but 
the pupils’ own choice. The ten books most 
popular among 46,972 students were: Call of the 
Wild, Tom Sawyer, Alice Adams, David Copper- 
field, Seventeen, Three Musketeers, Count of 
Monte Cristo, Huckleberry Finn, The Good 
Earth, Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. The most 
popular authors were: Tarkington, Mark Twain, 
Dickens, London, Alcott, Dumas, Stevenson, 
Lewis, Verne, Sabatini, Pearl Buck, and Kipling. 
Catholics will be disturbed by the fact that 
Dumas is one of the six most popular authors 
listed by these students, but more so over the 
fact that one of the schools includes a condemned 
novel of Victor Hugo among the books placed in 
the classroom library for the students’ selection. 
And here is a summary list of the books popular 
with the high-school seniors: The Good Earth, 
Of Human Bondage, Ethan Frome, Anthony Ad- 
verse, Arrowsmith, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Les Miserables, The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, and Tess of the D’Urbervilles. The Com- 
mittee calls this a “pleasing” list. The reader will 
note at once that one of the books is on the 
Index, that at least one of the others is unfit 
for adults to read, and that still others are more 
or less objectionab!e because of the false philoso- 
phy of life they set forth. 

The newspapers survey listed some of the best 
of the New York papers, but the most popular 
paper (named by more than half of the students) 
was a tabloid. The magazines listed included all 
sorts and degrees, some very good, but many of 
the “pulp” variety. The authors in commenting 
on the popularity of the tabloid say: “the sur- 
vey reveals the fact that there are many boys 
and girls whose reading points in the direction of 
their becoming social liabilities.” 

While a number of the books listed as reported 
popular by the various schools are such as a 
conscientious teacher would never advise his 
pupils to read, still a wholesome and practical 
reading list could be compiled from the remain- 
der, which seem to constitute the majority. 
The Breviary and the Laity 

Trans. from the French of Rev. Rodolphe 
Hoornaert. Paper, 120 pp. 35 cents net. The 
Liturgical press, Collegeville, Minn., 1936. 

The extensiveness of the Liturgical Movement 
is evinced by the desire of the laity to participate 
in the prayer-life of the Church. It is to answer 
this desire and to promote the use of the Breviary, 
which contains the official prayer of the Church, 
that this booklet is translated. Here is offered a 
definition of the Office together with reasons 
why the laity would be benefited by the spiritual 
advantages derived from its use. Explanation of 
the fulfillment by the Breviary of the spiritual 
needs in prayer — vocal prayer, discursive prayer 
or meditation, affective and contemplative prayer, 
is given. This answers objections which the laity 
might propose to their use of the Breviary. In 
an appendix the author g:ves tabulated outlines 
to explain the procedure of the Office, its use, 
and the canonical hours. As a stimulant to prayer 
among the laity, and a further step in the litur- 
gical trend we recommend this booklet to both 
the laity and clergy. 

Jesus and His Mother 

By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Cloth, 262 pp. 
$2. F. Pustet Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Son of God and the Mother of God are 
the sublime subjects of this book of sketches. 
Together with these there is included a sketch 
of the sainted foster father, St. Joseph. The 
book thus forms a series of portraits of the Holy 
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Family; while yet a complete whole, still a 
separate part is devoted to each member. There 
is a wide range of material and meditative matter 
contained in the writings. What predominantly 
underlies these sketches is that deeper note, so 
frequent a theme of Father Herbst, the increase 
of devotion to the Holy Eucharist. The thoughts 
on Holy Commun’‘on are of a fitting loftiness 
and beauty of expression. If there were criticism 
it would be that the human language is neces- 
sarily forced to reach too great an emotional 
height in attempting the portrayals. 

Teaching and Preaching Religion to Children 

By Rev. John K. Sharp. Cloth, 155 pp. $1.50 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This is a guide, replete with suggestions, for 
those who are to instruct Catholic children ‘n 
religion. The first part is briefly but pointedly 
devoted to the organization and technique of 
catechetical instruction, and is based largely upon 
the canon law and other legislation of the Church. 
A chapter is devoted to the spec'al prcb!ems of 
the public-school child. The second part is con- 
cerned with the preaching of religion both on 
the basis of a yearly Sunday program and in 
retreats and missions. The suggestions here offered 
should greatly aid the pulpit-instructor of chil- 
dren. Both parts of the book are brief and to the 
point. Part one, if it were available separately, 
might interest the lay catechist. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Education 

Cl Development of Modern Education. By 
Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowocd. 
Cloth, 897 pp. $3.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. Qi California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. By Dr. Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Will's W. 
Clark, and Dr. Ernest W. Tiegs. Pre-Primary, 
Primary, Elementary, Advanced. Specimen set of 
each battery 25 cents. Southern Californ’a School 
Book Depository, Los Angeles, Calif. A diagnostic 
group intelligence test for which high accuracy 
is claimed. (] Better Reading Instruction. Re- 
search bulletin of the N.E.A., Vol. XIII, No. 5, 
Nov., 1935. Paper, 53 pp. 25 cents. National 
Education Association, Washington. D. C. 
A survey of research and successful practice in 
1,356 schools; well documented. (, Character- 
istics of Good Teaching —Elementary School, 
Junior High School, Senior High School. Pam- 
phlets published by Office of the Superintendent 
of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


Plays and Dramatizations 


Cl High Priced Happiness. By Mabel Crouch. 
Paper, 64 pp. 50 cents. The Catholic Dramatic 
Movement, 1511 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. A modern comedy drama in three acts w:th 
a swift-moving plot, plenty of excitement, and 
pleasurable suspense. (], Everyman. Tr. by Wil- 
liam M. Lamers, Ph.D. Paper, 48 pp. 50 cents. 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement. Dr. Lamers 
has translated this popular morality play into 
rhymed couplets and adapted it for stage per- 
formance. The language remains rather antique, 
but has been made intelligible to a modern au- 
dience. (1000 and One, The Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films (12th edition, 1936). Paper, 
152 pp. 75 cents. The Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Every known pro- 
ducer and distributor of motion pictures con- 
sulted before publication of this descriptive cata- 
log of educational films. (]. Dickie’s Dream, a 
dramatization of the value of milk. Free to kinder- 
garten and Ist-, 2nd-, 3rd-grade teachers. Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, 
Wis. @ The Master of Nazareth. By Rev. 
Mathias Helfen. Paper, 95 pp. 50 cents. The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A drama of the Passion and Death of Christ 
which emphasizes the forgiveness of sin and the 
penitent attitude of Mary of Magdala. It is so 
arranged that is may be produced by either a 
mixed or an all-female cast. (| A White Lie. 
By Sister M. Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. Paper, 16 pp. 
25 cents. The Catholic Dramatic Movement, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This one-act play for an all-girls 
cast holds up to scorn the telling of lies to fur- 
ther one’s personal advantage and position. The 
comedy is light and amusing. 
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Religion 
G. Religion Lesson Sheets. Prepared and pub- 
lished by the Toledo Diocesan School Office. 
Issued in loose-leaf form and intended ultimately 
to cover the entire field of doctrine, morals, and 
religious practice. Each sheet is intended to pro- 
vide a single lesson or a unit of study. ( The 
Sacrament of Catholic Action. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., Paper, 48 pp. 10 cents. The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. A vigorous discussion of 
Confirmation and a plea for Catholic Action as 
the work of the Holy Spirit. (| What Birth 
Control is Doing to the United States. By Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Paper, 41 pp. 10 cents. The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. (], Atheism Doesn’t Make 
Sense. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Paper, 41 pp. 
10 cents. The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 
(It’s All So Beautiful. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Paper, 34 pp. 10 cents. The Queen’s Work, St. 
Louis, Mo. A discussion of modern marriage. 
C. The Soul of Elizabeth Seton. By a Daughter 
of Charity. Cloth, soft, 98 pp. $1.50. Benziger 
Brothers, New York City. This book is in part 
an autobiography and in part a biography. The 
book is a revelation of the soul of Elizabeth 
Bayley Seton as a child, human mother, Sister 
of Charity, and spiritual mother of a growing 
community. It is an appreciative writing of one 
whose sanctity of life has led to the promoting 
of her cause for beatification. (, My Ideal, 
Jesus, Son of Mary. By Rev. Emil Neubert, 
S.M., S.T.D. Cloth, 152 pp. $1.25. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. A_ practical, 
livable devotion to Mary according to the spirit 
of Father Chaminade, founder of the Society of 
Mary. ( Christ is God. By Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran, Ph.D. Paper, 32 pp. 10 cents. Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miscellaneous 
@. The Chicago board of education has re- 
cently published four booklets on Hand Work 
for Primary Grades. A teacher’s manual entitled 
“The Craft Techniques as an Integral Part of 
Teaching Method” has been written by Mr. 
Louis V. Newkirk, director of industrial arts. 
The practical phases of the subject are described 
and illustrated in separate outlines entitled “Ele- 
mentary Book and Paper Making,” “Hand Loom 
and Basket Weaving,” and “Construction of 
Marionettes and Puppets.” An additional publica- 
tion of value takes up “The Construction of 
Lantern Slides, Product Maps, Relief Maps, and 
Weather Charts.” A limited number of the book- 
lets are available at 35 cents per *set to cover 
the cost of mailing and handling. (, New Bib- 
liography on Home Economics. The Colorado 
State Board of Vocational Education, Denver, 
Colo., has issued an annotated bibliography of 
books on home economics and related fields. The 
list includes works issued since 1930. (], Electric 
Service With Safety. Paper, 24 pp. A_ useful 
pamphlet, describing and _ illustrating electrical 
dangers in the home, and suggesting means for 
avoiding them. Single copies are supplied free 
by the Public Relations Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrical Inspectors, 85 
John St., New York City. Useful for teachers in 
teaching safety. (| Workbook for Use With 
Word Studies. By R. G. Walters. Paper, 188 pp. 
The South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In a series of 136 lessons this book pro- 
vides a complete study of the roots of words, 
spelling, suffixes, and affixes, irregular plurals, etc. 
It is intended to accompany the author’s text- 
book and provides an intensive review of spelling, 
grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary. The 
work is suited to the sixth and seventh grades. 
CL You Have to Write Letters. By Herbert L. 
Prescott. Paper, 24 pp., illustrated. Single copy, 
20 cents. Teacher’s Guide, 10 cents. Platform 
News Publishing Co., Portland, Me. (, The ABC 


of Attracting Birds. By Alvin M. Peterson. 
Cloth, 154 pp., illustrated. $1.50. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ( Vagrant 


Essays. By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. Cloth, 222 
pp. $1. The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
The author has lightly touched a variety of sub- 
jects and presents ordinary things in a pleasingly 
personal manner with very little of the formal 
essay style to curb his writing. 

(Concluded on page 19A) 















































































































The Fabric of the School 


A WELL-PLANNED SCHOOL 

St. Paul’s Academy at Oswego, N. Y., 
which was opened last September, is an 
example of a building carefully planned to 
meet all the needs of a parish. It contains 
classrooms for nine grades and a kindergarten, 
an assembly hall, science room, library and 
study hall, social room, kitchen, garage, etc. 
Its school facilities were designed to care for 
the existing registration of 440 children with 
a possible increase to 750. 

The sloping site enabled the architect to 
place the kindergarten and the three lower 
grades on the ground floor. The intermediate 
grades are on the first floor and the upper 
grades of the school on the second floor. The 
administration and clinic are on the first floor 
to the right and left of the main entrance. 
The assembly hall, with a kitchen adjoining, 
centers on the foyer directly opposite the 
main entrance. A three-car garage for the 
clergy backs up to the rear of the stage and 
above it are dressing rooms. 

Science room, library and study hall, storage 
rooms, and the parish social room are on the 
second floor. Four bowling alleys are in the 
basement (ground floor) as is also the boiler 
room. The coat room is arranged for outside 
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area. The floors are of bar-joist construction 
with gypsum steel plank. The classroom floors 
are of the oak wood-block type. Assembly 
hall, stage, kitchen, and bowling alleys have 
hard-maple floors. The corridors, main en- 
trance, toilet rooms and stairs have terrazzo 
floors. All of the corridors and toilet rooms 
are lined with unglazed tile blocks, wainscoat 
height. 

The classrooms are equipped with natural 
slate blackboards, swinging  blackboards, 
multiple wardrobes, teacher’s lockers, book- 
case, bulletin boards, and map rails. 

A clock system with master clock in the 
administration quarters regulates the running 
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SECOND - FLOOP - PLAN 


the building. Provision for future locker rooms 
has been made on the ground floor. 

The kindergarten, situated on the ground 
floor, is something rather new in Catholic 
school work in New York State. It is a large 
spacious room with multiple wardrobe, supply 
cupboards, special toilet rooms, and a large 
bay window with seat. The lower sash of the 
bay windows have lead silhouettes of the 
nursery rhymes while the upper sash have 
similar lead silhouettes depicting the child- 
life of Christ. The floor is covered with an 
especially designed lineoleum of dark blue 
marbleized background with a wide orange- 
and a narrow white-lined border. The center 
has a 16-inch-diameter clock dial with Roman 
numerals. The center of the clock is used for 
a ring-toss game while the intervening space 
between the ring toss and the numeral dial is 
divided into pie-like wedge forms done in the 
prime colors, red, blue, and yellow. A bowling 
game is also worked into the linoleum for the 
amusement of the youngsters. The kinder- 
garten is fully equipped with circular orange 
tables with three sizes of chairs done in the 
prime colors. There is also a green sand box 
with mirrored bottom, a large doll house, 
large enough for the children to play in, and 
a five-octave red piano. 

The general construction is wall bearing, 
with structural steel within the assembly-hall 
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of the school. The school is so arranged that 
the particular part of the building given to 
parish activities can be cut off from the school 
building proper by an arrangement of gates 
and corridor doors. There are special ladies’ 
rooms and Sisters’ restrooms. The bowling 
alleys and auditorium have sound insulation 
on the ceilings. A warm buff decoration 
prevails throughout. 

The exterior of the building has an en- 
trance of French Gothic design to harmonize 
with a future church alteration. The building 
general is of gray buff, wire-cut brick, 
trimmed with Indiana limestone. The ground- 
floor of the front, together with front en- 
trance itself, is laid in local blue quarry stone, 
taken from the shores of Lake Ontario. This 
is laid in randum rubble and matches the 
existing church. 

The gable roof in the front is covered with 
Vermont slate. The remainder of the roof is 
built-up. The ventilation of the auditorium 
and bowling alleys is done with unit ventila- 
tors, the classrooms with rotary-type ventila- 
tors, and the toilet rooms with wind-electric- 
type ventilators. 

The cost of the building was approximately 
$168,000, the cost of equipment $13,000. 
Gordon and Kaelber and Chas. Wm. Eldridge, 
associate architects planned the building. 
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THE SCHOOL LAWN 
Time was when every school building was 
“a ragged beggar sunning,’ and when grass 
and shrubbery in front of a parish school was 
a rare occurrence. During the past decade, 
however, the value of a well-kept lawn and 
a few well-placed, hardy shrubs around the 
school building has been widely recognized. 

It requires but little effort on the part of 
pastor and Sisters to make the children realize 
the necessity of respecting a lawn. Inciden- 
tally, this respect raises the dignity of the 
school and of the church in the minds of the 
parish and of the neighborhood. It does mueh 
to. overcome neighborhood opposition to the 
church and has a very real influence upon 
maintaining residential and property values. 
A school lawn need cost very little beyond 
weekly cutting and sprinkling and perhaps 
some attention to fertilizing and sweetening 
at least once a year. 

In connection with the development and 
building of a lawn, Mr. Frank P. Daniels, an 
experienced nurseryman, suggests in The 
Model School Custodian the following: 

The hot, dry weather and severe winters 
of the past few years have been very hard 
on grass and, as a result, many lawns which 
normally are a joy to behold are in a badly 
run-down condition. Whether one is renovat- 
ing an old lawn, or constructing a new one, 
there are three essentials of satisfactory 
growth that must be kept in mind: 

First — there must be the right soil. This 
soil should be a good black loam, well supplied 
with plant food, and containing a high per- 
centage of organic matter. 

Second —the correct mixture of grasses 
must be provided. 

Third — additional plant food 
supplied as the plants need it. 
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St. Paul’s School, Oswego, N. Y. Gordon & Koelber; Chas. Wm. Eldridge, associate architects. 


In addition to these three essentials supple- 
mentary watering must be given if nature does 
not supply enough. 

There should be at least four inches, and 
preferably six inches of good black top soil to 
allow the fullest development of the grasses 
to be grown. If the undersoil is of a gravelly 
nature or sandy, there should be a layer of 
several inches of retentive clay subsoil on top 
of this sand or gravel before the black soil 
is spread. 

A generous supply of organic matter is 
important for it aids in maintaining the fertil- 
ity of the soil both through chemical and 
bacterial action and acts as a sponge in 
retaining the highest possible moisture content 
in the soil. Furthermore, it encourages deep 
rooting and the development of a large supply 
of fine feeding and _ moisture-absorbing 
fibrous roots. 

Organic matter may be provided through 
the addition of decaying barnyard manure, 
peat, or leaf mold and other similar composts. 
In the case of a new lawn, manure at the 
rate of a cubic yard per 1,000 square feet 
or two or more inches of peat applied to the 
surface, disked, plowed, or spaded in, will 
furnish an ample supply. In established lawns, 
spading is not practical and the organic 
matter must be applied in the form of a top 
dressing or thoroughly rotted manure or peat, 
which is then raked or scratched into the 
surface as thoroughly as possible. 

Lawns of creeping bent have received a 
great deal of attention recently but are not 
as universally satisfactory as the bluegrass 
for most places. They require a great deal 
more care and constant attention than does 
the ordinary type of lawn. Furthermore, the 
bent lawns must be cut every three or four 
days to avoid a ragged appearance. 








The areas to be seeded should be thor- 
oughly leveled and raked to provide a smooth, 
even, finely pulverized surface. The seed is 
then broadcast on the surface at the proper 
rate, applying one half the seed by walking 
across the lawn one way and broadcasting by 
hand or with a small mechanical seeder; and 
then the other half of the seed is applied in 
the same manner by working across the lawn 
at right angles to the course first taken. The 
seed should then be pressed into the soil and 


‘the soil firmed by rolling, or in small areas 


by patting with the back of a spade. The 
lawn should then be sprinkled using a fine 
mist spray and kept moist through frequent 
sprinkling should it begin to dry out. 

Early spring seeding is greatly preferred to 
late seeding because of the seasonal coolness 
and moisture prevailing at that time. 

Practically speaking, it is impossible to 
keep the lawn in the best of condition with- 
out using some fertilizer each year. If only 
one application is to be made it should be 
made about this time of year, and if this is 
a material which is not all readily available 
(soluble) one application will probably carry 
it for the season. However, if some of the 
more common forms of immediately avail- 
able fertilizers are used one or two additional 
applications will give very fine results. 

The best all-round lawn grass for this 
section of the country is Kentucky Bluegrass, 
although Chewing Fescue for shady places, 
and Bent grass for special uses are very 
important. In seeding a lawn, however, it is 
desirable to use other materials than just 
plain Kentucky Bluegrass. This additional 
material, if the proper assortment is used, 
insures a good ground cover under varying 
soil conditions and will give a much more 
rapid covering to the ground than will the 
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bluegrass alone. This latter consideration is 
of particular importance when one stops to 
consider that the bluegrass germinates very 
slowly. Such materials as Red Top and 
Perennial rye will come up very quickly and 
shade the ground thereby keeping the blue- 
grass seed moist and preventing baking and 
cracking of the soil. Furthermore, it will 
prevent washing and erosion and will give 
the lawn the desired appearance very quickly. 

One of the best all-round mixtures is com- 
posed of six parts Kentucky Bluegrass, two 
parts of Red Top, one part Perennial, and 
one part of white clover. This should be 
seeded at the rate of three to four pounds 
per 1,000 square feet of lawn. 

For shady places the following mixture is 
used at the rate of four pounds per 1,000 
square feet of lawn and gives splendid results: 
Three parts Kentucky Bluegrass, two parts 
Red Top, two parts Red Fescue, and one part 
white clover. 

Complete fertilizers of the type commonly 
offered for sale for lawns and garden purposes 
are very satisfactory. These vary in consti- 
tuents depending upon the brand, but one 
which contains approximately 5 units of 
nitrogen, or 10 units of phosphorous and 
5 units of potash (5-10-5) is probably as 
good as any. Such fertilizers are usually 
applied at the rate of 15 pounds per 1,000 
square feet, three times a year. The lawn 
should be watered after application in order 
to carry the food down to the roots and to 
prevent any possible injury to the leaves. 

Ammonium sulphate, furnishing only 
nitrogen, is one of the most successful mate- 
rials for building simple leaf growth and 
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should be used at the rate of about three 
pounds per 1,000 square feet, three times 
per year. It is a very strong or “hot” 
fertilizer and must not be put on when the 
foliage is damp and should be thoroughly 
watered after the application. The continued 
use of ammonium sulphate has a helpful effect 
in building up a soil condition unfavorable 
to dandelion growth. 

The third type of lawn fertilizer and one 
of the most successful of all is an organic 
material known as Milorganite. This material 
is probably more widely used on golf courses 
than any other fertilizer and has many out- 
standing advantages, among them the facts 
that it will never burn or injure leaf surfaces, 
and that it contains some of its food in a 
slowly available form so that the effect of 
the application will be noticeable for a very 
long period of time. It is easy to apply 
evenly and is relatively inexpensive. 

Reconditioning of run-down lawns is prob- 
ably best accomplished through the addition 
of rich black dirt, fertilizer, and seed. If 
some peat or thoroughly rotted and finely 
pulverized manure can be used also the ben- 
efits from their use will be great. The usual 
proceeding is to make a light scattering of 
soil (plus the fine manure or peat if it is 
used) over the lawn. The fertilizer is then 
broadcast. Following this the lawn should be 
thoroughly raked, leveling the soil, and mix- 
ing the fertilizer with it. Seed is then scattered 
as previously described, using the usual new 
lawn rate in the bare spots, and applying a 
trifle more lightly on the spots where there is 
a thin stand of grass. The whole area is then 
rolled or firmed and the water applied. 


Practical Suggestions on Home Study 
A Sister of St. Joseph 


Perhaps the most depressing of school 
drudgery for the average child is homework. 
Yet homework can be made very interesting 
and profitable. The secret lies in the method 
that the teacher employs. The instructor 
should have as specific an objective in mak- 
ing the assignment for home study as she has 
in presenting a new lesson. She must have a 
definite aim in making the homework assign- 
ment if she wishes to obtain results. 

A variation in the lessons assigned will aid 
the teacher in keeping alive a desire for study, 
and it will alleviate the burden for the pupils. 
For instance, if the assignment is arithmetic 
every evening the task becomes monotonous, 
but if the home-study period branches into a 
new field every day, the pupil will acquire a 
zest for the home-study hour. 

. The teacher should make the assignment 
after she has taught the subject matter, and 
it should be upon points which she wishes her 
class to focus their concentration. Only those 
points should be studied at home that the 
child can grasp by himself. Parents’ aid in 
home study has proved fatal to the teacher’s 
work, and detrimental to the pupil’s progress. 
The methods by which the parents acquired 
the rudiments of learning have changed con- 
siderably. Very often they do not use the 
same terminology that the teacher uses; they 
employ methods that were in vogue when 
they were children but which are foreign to 
the child of today. The child is confronted 
with mental confusion on the very matter that 


the teacher intended to impress upon his mind 
by the assignment. 

The time element is another phase that the 
teacher must take into consideration in mak- 
ing the home-study assignment. A 25-minute 
study on a day’s assignment should be long 
enough for the average grade pupil. 

If the child has a few minutes in school 
and he wishes to devote them to the work 
previously assigned, may he be permitted to 
do it? I would say, yes. His mind at that 
time is in a receptive mood and more can be 
accomplished at that time on the subject as- 
signed than can be done at home perhaps 
with the din of the radio sounding in his ear. 

The above suggestions are for the average 
pupil. The child who has great difficulty in 
mastering his spelling words or the multiplica- 
tion tables will, of course, need more outside 
work than the assigned 25 minutes. For results 
in the mastery of the multiplication tables 
the teacher may assign a table or two to be 
mastered within a few days, and thus give the 
child an opportunity to utilize free moments 
either at home or in school. Teamwork in the 
tables once or twice a week is a great incen- 
tive for acquiring mastery of them. 

A very helpful device in presenting and re- 
minding the class of the home-study task is 
to have a reserved slate with the names of 
the days printed or written thereon, and op- 
posite the day on which the assignment is 
given the lesson that is to be studied that 
evening. 
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Building School Morale 


Sister Mary Dolores, O.S.F. 


In an attempt to impress some of the 
factors contributing to better manhood and 
womanhood upon the boys and the girls of 
our schools today, activities embodying certain 
outstanding elements must be formulated. 
Recognition at an Honor Assembly is one of 
the most successful means of encouraging 
school morale. A code of moral ethics was 
established thousands of years ago. The early 
history of this code placed emphasis on the 
“Thou shalt not”; at the present time we find 
the positive program stated in the golden rule 
essential. The positive aspects of character 
education must present means for encourag- 
ing deeds of social value. If the impressions 
are to be lasting and worth while, the activi- 
ties must begin in the early years of child- 
hood. 

It is the purpose here to discuss but one 
activity for building school morale. The school 
in question is the George Washington School. 
Each semester the Honor Assembly brings 
together the pupils and the parents in order 
that those pupils who have shown marked 
success in any way or have displayed splendid 
character traits may be recognized by the 
school. The same aspects are not always rec- 
ognized, but on the average the following 
are included: Attendance: pupils who have 
not missed a day and have not been tardy; 
Loyalty: pupils who have taken the greatest 
interest in school enterprises; Application: 
pupils who have put forth their best efforts 
at all times with an average not lower than 
C; Deportment, which also includes congenial- 
ity; Service: pupils who have acted as patrol 
boys. 

Any pupil receiving distinction for the first 
time is awarded a “W,” the initial of the 
school; a student having already received the 
initial letter is awarded a “WS”; those having 
received the “WS” are awarded the mono- 
gram “GWS.” This activity is begun in the 
fifth grade. Consequently, any pupil finishing 
the seventh grade has the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the monogram. If such is the case, 
there is further encouragement for the eighth- 
grade pupil. Toward the close of the school 
year a bronze tablet is displayed in the main 
corridor of the school building listing the 
names of those eighth-grade pupils who have 
distinguished themselves throughout the past 
four years. The program at which the honors 
are conferred is interspersed with music de- 
livered by the school band and with such ac- 
tivities which would provide for the recogni- 
tion of each group to be awarded. 

The outcome of the program proves fas- 
cinating even to the most conservative. The 
school atmosphere will be changed and the 
pupils will be permeated with the desire to 
work for that which will contribute to the 
betterment of society. 

The Honor Assembly is but one of the 
many means which may be used for the de- 
velopment of school morale. Any activity 
which places responsibility on the individual 
will lead to a type of co-operation of great 
social value. The negative type of character, 
namely, the enumeration of all misdemeanors, 
will in time reduce the number of unsocial 
acts, but for the permanent results we look 
to the positive type of activity, for the child’s 
attention must constantly be directed toward 
that which is good. 
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